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“This is a significant book both in the light of its being a biography of a great pioneer in the 


Apostolate of the Press and of a mind particularly perceptive to the role of American Catholicism.” 


FATHER HECKER 


and 


HIS FRIENDS 


STUDIES AND REMINISCENCES 


by 
Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 


This is the tale of ten men—from Amherst. Princeton, Harvard, Union 
College, Notre Dame, United States Military Academy. United States Naval 
Academy, Virginia Military Institute— who, under a leader from New 
York’s lower east side, set out a hundred years ago to tell America the 
truth about Catholicism. The book describes the religious conditions faced 
by Hecker and his friends: Hewit, descendant of Johnand Priscilla Alden: 


Deshon, instructor at West Point; Baker. rector of a fashionable Episcopal 
church in Baltimore: Searle, noted astronomer and instructor at United 
States Naval Academy during the Civil War; Tillotson, member of New- 
man’s Oratory; Rosecrans, son of the Civil. War General: Robinson, Con- 
federate veteran: Elliott, ex-army sergeantsturned missionary: Walworth. 
Phi Beta Kappa of Union College. 


lhe author was well prepared for this writing. He entered the novitiate of 
the Paulist Fathers sixty-one years ago and he has known nearly every one 
of the members. For years he was associated with Father Elliott, Hecker’s 
most intimate friend: he has contributed to Hecker’s magazine, The Catholic 
World, for over half a century. During fifty years of preaching. instructing. 
counselling, he has spread Hecker’s ideals: and he has circulated Hecker’s 
favorite books, such as Caussade’s Abandonment, Lallemant’s Spiritual Doc- 
triné) ahd Baker's Holy Wisdom. Father MeSorley is author of the well- 
known Outline History of the Church by Centuries, and Meditations for 


Everyman. $3.95 
{t your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 and 17 South Broadway. St. Louis 2. Mo. 
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LINCOLN AND ANN RUTLEDGE 
EDITOR: 


I would like to see one scintilla of evidence that Abraham 
Lincoln ever carried a torch for Ann Rutledge. This reminds 
me of Stalin who, when Mrs. Lenin was alive, used to say: 
“Tell that old woman that if she doesn’t shut up, I will 
appoint another widow of Lenin.” For a Catholic magazine 
to attempt to keep alive this old canard and to bring con- 
tempt on Mrs. Lincoln, the mother of Lincoln’s children, is 
to say the least, not cricket. For further information on 
the subject 1 would suggest the author read the Life of 
Abraham Lincoln, by Bruce Barton. 

C. E. Harris 
Belleville, Jll 

iid.: Ruth Randall’s Mary Lincoln (Little, Brown. 1953) 
establishes Mary as a difficult woman but discredits the 
Herndon biography and proves that Lincoln had a deep affec- 
tion for his wife. Flimsy as the evidence for the Rutledge 
romance may be, we cannot yet say that there is not “one 
scintilla of evidence” that Abraham Lincoln ever carried a 
torch for Ann Rutledge. 


CULTURE AND THE 40-HOUR WEEK 
EDITOR: 


The “compelling arguments” in Mr. Harrington’s “Lost 
Spirit” (February) which “it would take an enthusiastic 
modernist to refute” turn out to be merely assertions most 
of which are contrary to fact. He says for instance: ‘‘There 
is little of the older sort of fruitful leisure common in the 
early days of the Republic” without being aware of the actual 
hours of work per week customary then (80) and now 
(40). 6. 

The real censure of the article is based not on falsehoods 
so patent that they have little danger of misleading but 
rather on the implication, from one end of the article to the 
other, that luxury for the few at the cost of hardship for the 
many is “something infinitely precious that has been with- 
drawn from American life.” The people who wrote excellent 
English prose, danced, and appreciated good Madeira, bought 
this same Madeira with the sweat of cotton-chopping slaves 
or the tears of toiling children. If there is anything “puny, 
pitiful and basically un-Christian” in preferring mass shelter 
(even in housing projects) for ‘“‘modern man in the mass” to 
drive home to at night and eat a good dinner, then many 
of us misunderstand Christianity. 

Robert P. Rich 
er Spring, Md. 

Ed.: I do not think Mr. Harrington was pleading for a 
return to slave-labor capitalism but for a rebirth of the 
spirit of Colonial culture in our democracy. Must the Com- 
mon Man be common? 





EASTERN RITES 
EDITOR: 


... Many Catholics and non-Catholics have 
no idea what the Eastern Rites are. Some 
Catholics refuse to believe there are rites other 
than the Roman Catholic rites. I am sure that 
two or three articles a year on the Eastern 
Rites would help the cause of unity and under- 
standing among Catholics. 

John Haschec 
New York, N. Y. 
MARTIN DURKIN 
EDITOR: 

Congratulations on your recent article on 
Martin P. Durkin, Secretary of Labor. 1 
don’t think there is a better man fit for this 
office than Mr. Durkin. President Eisenhower 
certainly picked the right man. 

Warren Aivasian 
Boston, Mass. 


THE CONANT APPOINTMENT 
EDITOR: 


Much as I admire our new President, I must 
say he was talking through his Homburg when 
he appointed Conant to Germany. Offhand I 
cannot think of any man so unqualified. He 
has spent eight months in Germany, a very 
slight preparation for his work. The German 
Catholics suffered under Hitler because they 
insisted on Catholic education, and now Conant 
goes to Germany as the enemy of all independ- 
ent schools, private or parochial. If there’s one 
thing Germany doesn’t need it’s scientists and 
yet she gets an atomic energy expert who has 
little use for the humanities. 

In his new book, Fducation and Liberty, 
Conant tries to clarify what he said to the 
School Administrators in Boston when he 
raised such a row in the press. But he doesn’t 
explain away some statements he made that 
day, such as: “The greater the proportion of 
our youth who attend independent schools, the 
greater the threat to our democratic unity.” 
Even if he means only high schools, the state- 
ment is still undefensible. 

Myron Limitard 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SANTAYANA, THE SOLITARY 
EDITOR: 


Lately reading G. F. Gustafson’s article on 
Santayana in your December issue, I was un- 
pleasantly stirred by Father Gustafson’s some- 
what unfair treatment of this man’s philoso- 
phy. Santayana has stood, perhaps, as the 
most unusual figure in the contemporary intel- 
lectual world. His personal (and apparently 
intellectual) aloofness has been remarked 
again and again, and has been the reason, I 
think, for much of the actual condemnation 


which his thinking has received. Somehow 
the world does not like a person who happens 
to think differently or who has tendencies to 
live quietly alone and to himself. Yet there is 
a contradiction here which few have seemed 
to take into consideration. Santayana did not 
write what he has written because he had no 
regard for the humanity of which he was a 
part but, on the contrary, as all his works re- 
veal, because he had an intense feeling for 
human misery and an intense hatred of human 
sin. The charge of egotism (a charge Father 
Gustafson does not insist on) is one very easy 
to make. And the ease in making it grows the 
more a man’s life and thought acquire char- 
acter and distinction. 

Born a_ Protestant, it has been only 
through Santayana that I have been able to 
overcome the moral and intellectual limitations 
of that tradition. The whole Catholic rationale 
and discipline have been made sweet and in- 
telligible to me, I should say, almost solely 
through the medium of Santayana’s works... 

Father Gustafson seems to make of San- 
tayana (as most of his other critics have done) 
a brilliant and tender but ineffectual aesthete, 
when, as a matter of fact, no modern serious 
literary writer has possessed so much perfect 
irony, humor, freedom and sanity. 

A. A. Meyer, Jr. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ed.: I might refer readers to Santayana’s 
letter in the January issue in which he declared 
his opinion that all religious ideas, and indeed 
the ideas of science and the senses, “are merely 
symbolical.” 


METHODS AND McCARTHYISM 
EDITOR: 

In our article “Senator McCarthy and a 
Moral Principle” (February) we concluded that 
McCarthy has used many bad means in striv- 
ing to achieve his end. It was not the Sena- 
tor’s foes, curiously enough, who gave us our 
cue but rather those who approve of McCarthy. 

For instance, Edward J. Heffron (Common- 
weal, October 31, 1952) presents a reasoned 
account of controversial items in the case and 
concludes in favor of the Senator. He sums 
up with an approving quote from Woodrow 
Wilson stating that it is the duty of the legis- 
lature to examine scandal even though to draw 
the public eye it must “magnify and intensify 
the scandal.” But where, we might ask, is the 
line between magnifying and distorting? Where 
is the line between intensifying and misrepre- 
senting? Why is it that so many sincere fol- 
lowers of McCarthy say: “Sure, he exag- 
gerates, but that’s the only way he can get 
the Communists out?” Have these people given 
deep thought to what they actually mean by 


Ill 
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exaggerate? William McGovern, professor of 
Political Science at Northwestern University, 
wrote in his laudatory foreword to the Sena- 
tor’s Mc ‘arthyism: The Fight for America: 
“] have not always agreed with Senator Mc- 
Carthy on matters of detail, but I greatly ad- 
mire his courage. ” It is precisely these 
matters of detail that trouble us. 

At Green Bay, Wis., Dwight D. Eisenhower 
said: “The purposes that McCarthy and I have 
of ridding the Government of the incompetents, 
the dishonest and above all, the subversive and 
disloyal are one and the same. Our differ- 
enees, therefore, have nothing to do with the 
end result we are seeking. The differences 
upply to method.” Why cannot he approve the 
means which the Senator is using? What are 
differences of method? Why shun a 
method that seems to get results? Why ques- 
tion the means as long as the means are good? 

Our conclusion was that many of the means 
are not good. The end does not justify the 
means, even when you are fighting Commu- 
That is our position, come what may. 

Norbert R. Ciesil, C.S.P. 
Anthony J. Wilhelm, C.S.P. 
Washington, D. C. 


these 


nism. 


PHILBRICK AND McCARTHY 
EDITOR: 

... In view of the fact that these theologi- 
cal students are interested primarily in moral 
principles of the McCarthy case, one would 
expect that they would have made a thorough 
investigation of the statements attributed to 
Herbert A. Philbrick, FBI counterspy. ... On 
September 8, 1952, the Milwaukee Sentinel 
had a photostat of a statement written in 
longhand by Herbert Philbrick on the flyleaf 
of Mr. Philbrick’s I Led Three Lives, 
when he presented it to Senator McCarthy. 
This is the “Thanks to Joe Me- 
Carthy who, despite an attack by the enemies 
of our country unprecedented in history, has 


book, 


statement: 


refused to yield to the forces of evil and who 
in fact has redoubled his efforts to keep on 
fighting and to win.” 

For the sake of moral principle, I cast a 
vote for Senator McCarthy. 

Mrs. A. E. Bonbrake 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 
EDITOR: 

. . . In regard to the article on McCarthy 
and Moral Principle, I find it difficult to dif- 
ferentiate between any violation of the moral 
principle of which they accuse the Senator and 
their own violation of this principle in writing 
this article. How are they so sure they 
are right or was this article just printed to 
appease your so-called intellectual readers who 
objected to the favorable article you printed 
recently in regard to Senator McCarthy? 

Julia McSweeney 
West Concord, Maas. 


CATHOLIC AND DEMOCRAT 
EDITOR: 

I was surprised to read “The New Cabinet 
and the Old Deal” in your January issue. I 
have found out that politics and religion do 
not mix. And the author is evidently a sym- 
pathizer with the rich from the way he praised 
the Millionaire Cabinet. ... The world at large 
praises Roosevelt for being the greatest friend 
the workingman ever knew regardless of what 
a select few think of him. Had I wanted to 
read that kind of political literature, I would 
have bought a Chicago Tribune. ...I ama 
Catholic and a Democrat which I am proud to 
tell the world. Mrs. J. H. Marity 

Rockford, Il. 
Ed.: I am a Catholic and an “independent” 


and I fully expect to roast the new Cabinet 
once in a while: they’re only human. Many 
politicians, unfortunately, do not mix religion 
with politics. I wish I knew a millionaire so 1] 
wouldn’t have to worry about subscriptions. 


NEW COVER 
EDITOR: 

I have before me the March, 1950, issue: 
the cover of your magazine then was distinc- 
tive, conservative. Now the cover has gone 
“modern.” It might suit any other magazine 
of today, not especially THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
I think I agree with your correspondent Mrs. 
J. L. Phillips of New York, who feels that 
emphasis now is on the WORLD rather than 
CATHOLIC WORLD. But then perhaps the whole 
discussion proves that old-time readers like 
the old, and it has been a long time now since 
I first learned to love THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
So whatever its dress, may it continue on its 
high literary course ad multos annos. 

Sister M. Angeline, S.S.N.D. 


College of Notre Dame « Maryland 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Tito and the Cardinal 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Waar in the world ever impelled Anthony Eden to invite Marshal Tito 
to London? As Cardinal Griffin recently remarked: “To say we find it 
difficult to understand why this invitation was extended is an under- 
statement. But I have little doubt that the Foreign Secretary now knows 
very well the reaction of many millions of citizens to the proposed visit.” 

Tito has dismissed the protest of the British Catholies as a campaign 
launched by the Vatican to discredit him. He has boasted that he has 
no intention of discussing the internal affairs of his regime with anyone 
during his visit in March, nor will he promise any concessions such as 
the release of imprisoned priests. What Eden will do remains to be seen. 
Cardinal Griflin assured the Foreign Secretary that his guest would re- 
ceive no discourtesy or violence but at the same time he urged Eden to 
convey to Tito “our very strong feelings with regard to the persecution in 
Yugoslavia.” 


a. our February issue, Michael de la Bedoyere commended his Catholic 
countrymen for their prudent restraint in voicing opposition to Tito. | 
wonder, however, if Tito himself will be able to hold his tongue. Within 
the last few months he has given way to outbursts of temper in denouncing 
the West, in condemning the naming of Stepinac as Cardinal, in seizing 
twenty-six Italian fishing vessels and in breaking off diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican. Maybe his jitters are brought on by an attempt to hold 
his fractious country together, placating at one and the same time the 
Communists, the anti-Catholic Serbs and the Catholic Slovenes and Croats. 

Perhaps the explanation of his weird strategy is psychological. Joseph 
Broz, the Croat boy who was slapped in the face publicly by a priest, 
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has not forgotten the humiliation 
even though he has become Marshal 
Tito. There is a_ vindictiveness 
more than ideological in his attempt 
to bring the bishops 
to heel. Marxism 
has added to his per- 
sonal resentment 
against the clergy a 
psychopathic phobia of religion. 
Besides, as a Communist dictator he 
is impatient in dealing with any 
person he cannot control. 


Young 
Joseph 
Broz 


| DON'T think Mr. Dulles will hand 
out any personal invitation to Tito 
to visit our shores. Dulles wants 
Europe to co-operate with us in 
fighting Communism but I don’t 
think he would care to become 
chummy with a character who hap- 
pens to be anti-Stalin but also hap- 
pens to be anti-democracy.  Al- 
though official policy provides for 
aid to Tito, I trust that our new Ad- 
ministration will see the logic of 
attaching strings to our gifts to Bel- 
grade. Previously we made no con- 
ditions whatsoever, content with the 
idea that Tito represents a crack in 
the Cominform, a_ challenge to 
Stalin, an example and invitation to 
satellite countries to throw off the 
Soviet yoke. 

The incontrovertible fact remains, 
however, that this crack is a Com- 
munist crack, a Communist chal- 
lenge to another Communist, a 
thoroughly Marxian experiment in 
nationalism. The structure of Tito’s 
State is still basically Stalinist: 
Tito his political prisoners, 
forced collectiviza- 
tion, secret police, 
terror, one-man rule 
in spite of a Consti- 
tution. That rule of terror we 
Americans abhor whether it be in- 
outside the Iron Curtain. 


has 


Like As 


Two Peas 


side or 
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There is talk of Tito re-examining 
Marxism but until he does some- 
thing about religious persecution, it 
is all empty gossip. In short, aid 
to Tito for military reasons is sheer 
Machiavellian expediency unless we 
try to improve the lot of the poor 
people under his heel. 


0. the home front, Tito has be- 
come infuriated with the Catholic 
hierarchy and has meddled in their 
affairs. Unsuecessful in luring his 
Croat priests into his State - con- 
trolled “priests’ associations” he has 
been frustrated also by the Yugo- 
slavian bishops. At a meeting re- 
quested by Tito, they dutifully 
promised to study Church-State re- 
lations with an eye toward a settle- 
ment. But Tito wanted his kind of 
settlement; he wanted the bishops 
to deal directly with him so that in 
acting independently of the Vatican, 
they would thus become the nucleus 
of a schismatic national Church. 

The bishops let him know in no 
uncertain terms that they would 
sign an agreement only if author- 
ized by the Pope. Moreover they 
presented Tito with a list of griev- 
ances: they bewailed the imprison- 
ment of more than 200 Catholic 
priests, deplored the almost total 
suppression of the Catholic Press, 
protested against atheistic educa- 
tion of youth and intimidation of 
priests who refused to join the 
“priests’ associations,” and in gen- 
eral denied that freedom of religion 
existed in Yugoslavia. 


W:. are accustomed to the zigzag 
tactics and sudden reversals of Com- 
munist policy but Tito’s persecution 
of the Church seems singularly ill- 
advised and clumsy. Millions of his 
peasants are grumbling about the 
regime and a revolution is not im- 
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probable: common sense ought to 
tell him to hold off on religious per- 
secution until he solves his eco- 
nomic and political problems. | 
suppose he feels he must please the 
Yugoslavian Communists and the 
anti-Catholic Serbs 
but he need not go 
the full way of at- 
tempting to extermi- 
nate the Church. A 
gesture would serve the purpose. 
Instead he multiplies his troubles by 
a senseless persecution of the Croats 
and Slovenes who have been stead- 
fast in the Faith for a thousand 
years and won’t give up without a 
fight. Then too, Tito must be keenly 
aware of American reverence for 
religious liberty and yet while he 
pleads for American aid, he _ per- 
sists in his campaign of persecution 
of religion. 


Asking 
for 
Trouble 


‘Tisene is in the United States a 
considerable body of thought sym- 
pathetic to the Croat ruler. Here 
and there we find a few fellow- 
travelers disillusioned not with 
Communism but with Stalinism: 
they see in Titoism a_ primitive 
Marxism purer than Stalin’s cor- 
rupt heresy. 

We also find in America a few 
trouble-makers who echo Blan- 
shard’s “Communism, Democracy 
and Catholic Power” even down 
to details of Blanshard’s charges 
against Archbishop Stepinac. These 
groups regard Tito as a man of his 
people, a democrat in conflict with 
the Vatican political machine: 
Stepinac, to them, is but a blood- 
thirsty fanatic, political schemer 
and anti-Semite. 

The Christian Century has repeat- 
edly attacked the Catholic Church 
over the Stepinac issue but on Janu- 
ary 14th the magazine achieved the 
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heights of vituperation with an ar- 
ticle entitled: ‘“‘Stepinac’s Red Hat 
Is Blood Red.” An editor of a Catho- 
lic journal would prefer to dismiss 
it as an inflammatory piece of vili- 
fication unworthy of notice. The 
charges, however, are so serious as 
to stoke the fires of Catholic-Protes- 
tant discord and therefore commu- 
nity harmony as well as justice 
demand a refutation of the errors 
contained in the article. 

The author, Sherwood Eddy, was 
for many years the leading world 
evangelist of the Y.M.C.A. Recently 
he has been conducting traveling 
seminars and was a member of the 
American Seminar party which vis- 
ited Yugoslavia last 
July. His considered 
estimate of the new 
Cardinal’s character 
is that he is “. . . a transparently 
sincere but bigoted fanatic and 
ascetic, who would have made an 
ideal Grand Inquisitor in the Middle 
Ages. I think he would have sent 
Joan of Are to the flames as a 
heretic and with a clear con- 
science.” 

After examining the evidence 
against Cardinal Stepinac, he con- 
cludes that there is ten times more 
evidence against him than against 
Alger Hiss and that his red hat is 
an apt symbol of his complicity in 
the assassination of two hundred 
thousand Serbs, murdered for re- 
fusing to become converts to Ca- 
tholicism. 


Sherwood 
Eddy 


Waar are the facts in the case? 
To begin with, Dr. Pavelic took 
over as head of the newly-formed 
and Nazi- sponsored “Independent 


State of Croatia” in 1941. He was 
welcomed by the Croats as a relief 
from the Serb police state that had 
ruled over them with as bloody and 
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hand as the Kremlin of 
Unfortunately, the Croats 
refused to forget the past and pro- 
ceeded to hundreds ol 
thousands of Serbians. 

Where was Archbishop Stepinac 
Sher- 
wood Eddy answers: “Standing side 


brutal a 
today. 


Inassacre 


while all this was going on? 


by side with Pavelic, giving his Hit- 
ler-organized Quisling government 
of Croatia his blessing, doing every- 
thing in his power to put an end to 
Yugoslavia.” In support of this 
statement he quotes Tito himself 
and a member of the Independent 
Democratic Party. For an exhaus- 
tive study of the Stepinac charges, 
| might refer my readers to a series 
of articles in the London Tablet 
(December 27th; January 3d, 16th, 
17th). Here, however, I would like 
to state a few of the chief facts in 
disproof of the Eddy indictment. 


A. rer Dr. Pavelic issued a decree 
of suppression of the Orthodox 
Church in Croatia, Archbishop 
Stepinac on May 8, 1941, sent to the 
priests of his diocese a warning that 
they must follow the strict prescrip- 
tions of Canon Law in receiving 
converts into the Catholic Church. 
Only a person freely consenting can 
be baptized. On May 
14th in a letter to 
Pavelic, Archbishop 
Stepinac denounced 
the execution without trial of 260 
Orthodox Serbs. On May 15th he 
gave the Orthodox and 
Jews that conversions must be sin- 
On May 22nd he denounced, 
in a letter to the Minister of the In- 
terior, the treatment meted out to 
Orthodox, Jews and gypsies. On 
July 16th he instructed Msgr. Lon- 
car of Zagreb (later executed by the 
Pavelic Government this af- 
fair) to call on the Minister for 


Pavelic’s 
Pogroms 


notice to 


cere. 


over 
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Cults in Pavelic 


Lonear 


the Government. 
threw down on the Minis- 
ter’s table 300 demands for renun- 
ciation of the Orthodox faith and 
‘Whence does the State re- 
ceive the right to force these people 
to embrace Catholicism? This is a 
strictly religious question. The 
Church cannot, and does not wish 
to receive the Orthodox en masse, 
but can only receive individual per- 
whom it has been estab- 
lished that they have not been sub- 
jected to constraint.” 

On November 20, 1941, Stepinac 
brought up the same matters again 
in a letter to Pavelic and vigorously 
condemned the treatment of the 
Orthodox. On December 17th he 
wrote to Pavelic: “The solution of 
all questions regarding the conver- 
sion of dissidents is in the exclusive 
competence of the hierarchy. Only 
those could be received into the 
Church who, without having been 
subjected to force of any kind, 
might be converted of their own 
free will, after having become con- 
vinced in their own mind that the 
Catholic Church is the only true 
Church. All illegal procedures 
against the personal liberty and 
against the property rights of dis- 
sidents should be rigorously pro- 
hibited.” 


said: 


sons of 


FEF. \LLY the massacres were taking 
place on such a large scale that the 
clergy of Stepinae were reduced to 
the dilemma: either insist as before 
on scrupulous obedi- 


Canon Law 
or see the Serbs bru- 
tally butchered. Fa- 
ther Crokovie, for instance, testified 
at Stepinae’s trial: “I know that re- 
plies to the pleas of those who were 
demanding admission to the Cath- 
olic Church were not given on the 


ence to Canon Law 


or Murder! 
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spot, and I remember that those 
concerned came weeping to ask 
that the decision might be hurried 
so as to save their lives.” Finally, 
the Archbishop chose the more hu- 
mane alternative: he received the 
doomed unfortunates into’ the 
Church to save them from a fright- 
ful death. 

In brief, these crimes were the 
crimes of the Croat people led by 
Pavelic, and Stepinac did every- 
thing he could to stop them. Per- 
haps he should have called out the 
Swiss Guards? 


M k. Eppy says that Stepinac stood 
side by side with Pavelic, giving his 
Hitler - organized Quisling govern- 
ment his blessing. In May, 19438, 
Pavelie’s government requested the 
Vatican to persuade Stepinae “to 
mitigate his severe attitude toward 
us.” On the Feast of Christ the 
King that year, Stepinac denounced 
the Government's policy of blood- 
vengeance and in Dalmatia alone 
cighty-two priests were imprisoned 
for distributing the sermon. In De- 
cember, 1948, Pavelie’s Minister of 
the Interior complained to the Apos- 
tolic Visitor to Croatia that Stepinac 
“has never uttered a single word to 
show his adherence to the present 
government.” 


Ce 
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Stepinac’s own brother was killed 
while helping the Partisans against 
the Pavelic Government on Novem- 
ber 23, 1943. Asa matter of fact, in 
September, 1945, the Tito regime 
feted the Archbishop as a national 
war hero for his help against the 
Nazis. Indeed during the war, the 
clandestine radio of Tito’s Partisans 
frequently praised Stepinac for his 
opposition to the Nazis and records 
of these talks are in the files of BBC. 


How can we explain the origin of 
Tito’s disaffection and his fantastic 
charges against Cardinal Stepinac? 
It’s all rather simple. Just a few 
days after he was wined and 
dined by Tito and his Partisans, on 
September 29, 1945, to be exact, the 
Yugoslavian bishops presided over 
by Archbishop Stepinac, met in 
Zagreb. They issued 
a Pastoral Letter de- 
scribing the  perse- 
cution of the Catho- 
lic Church in their 
country. It didn’t take long for 
Tito’s propaganda mills to manu- 
facture evidence. The Archbishop 
was tried and convicted, and the 
bloody persecution goes on. All of 
which comes down to this: if Tito 
expects help from us, let him first 
wash the blood off his hands! 


Tito’s 
** About 
Face” 
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Poor Prius, in a Secret Consistory on Monday, January 12th, speaking of Cardi- 
nal Stepinac before the members of the Sacred College of Cardinals present, said: 


It is especially far from the truth to say that We decreed 
his admittance into your Sacred College with the intention of 


offending the political authorities by provocation. 


Nor do We 


wish the announcement of this election to be taken as a reply 
to the exceptionally violent language which these authorities 


are using against Our person and this Apostolic See. 


It is a 


discourteous way of speaking, which from Our heart, We 


readily pardon and forgive. 





















































Psychiatry or Prayer? 


by JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 


W, hear a great deal nowadays of 
psychiatry, psychoanalysis and psy- 
chotherapy. Much of what we hear 
is nonsense, some of it dangerous 
nonsense. Certain practitioners of 
the new sciences are mere oppor- 
tunists quick to take advantage of 
the public appetite for novelty. 
They are meddling with the most 
delicate and sensitive intrument in 
all nature, the human mind. They 
show no scruple about making 
profit from those whom Moliére 
lampooned in Le Malade Imagi- 
naire. “Seven-tenths of those who 
come to a doctor’s office are not 
really sick,” said a medical friend 
of mine. Seven-tenths or one-tenth, 
the proportion is too great, and 
the prevalent custom of diagnosing 
diseases and publicizing “miracle 
cures” in the daily press has enor- 
mously increased the number of 
hypochondriacs. They present a 
fertile field for tilling by charlatans. 


Te say this is not to deny that 
there is a legitimate science and art 
of psychoanalysis, and it may be 
added that there was never greater 
need than now for expert care of 
the minds of men and women. Ours 
has become a complicated and be- 
wildering civilization. Over a cen- 
tury and a half ago, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau wrote a thesis on “Civi- 
lization as a Disease.” If by civi- 
lization we mean the complexity of 
affairs, personal, social, political, it 
may now be called, if not a disease, 
an incentive to neuroticism. 

Life has lost its earlier simplicity. 
We have too many distractions. 
There are too many things to think 





of and to care for, too much to do 
in too short a time. “Life is just 
one thing after another,” we say in 
a mood of irritation. The trouble 
is that things we have to do don’t 
come one after another in orderly 
array properly spaced, but all in a 
heap. “Before 1 can do anything,” 
we say, “I must get organized.” We 
never do get organized. Organiza- 
tion remains a vague hope to be re- 
alized “‘some day.” 

We are like soldiers in ambush, 
completely surrounded and shot at 
from all sides, and it does not add 
to our comfort to be told by scien- 
tists that we don’t even guess how 
true is the analogy. “Science” tells 


us that the missiles that come 


hurtling at us are not bullets or 
bombs but atomic rays from outer 
space, and that were it not for the 
atmospheric cushion which protects 
us, those rays would destroy us. 


Continuing with the comparison, we 
must say that sometimes the protec- 
tive buffer seems to have worn thin. 
We are exposed to myriads of 
troubles, nuisances, dangers, our 
own and those of all the world. 

In America since we abandoned 
isolationism our solicitude is for all 
the continents, all the nations and 
all the peoples of the world. On the 
day these lines are written the 
newspapers report that France is 
having troubles in her colonial em- 
pire, “in a great are from Indonesia 
to Tunisia.” But the troubles of 
France and of Britain, of China, and 
Japan and of all the nations are 
ours. We have now become “one 
world,” and that one world is, inso- 
far as responsiblity is concerned, 
ours. The paper goes on to speak 
of “the rise of Communism in Asia, 
anti-colonialism everywhere.” Of 
distracted France it says what we 
can say also of our own country, 


that “hard pressed and distracted 
by local problems it has not kept 
pace with the relentless march of 
events,” and that it is “sagging un- 
der the burden of organized secu- 
rity in Europe.” Together with the 
troubles of France we read of vio- 
lence in Trieste, in Egypt, Iran and 
Morocco, and of the everlastingly 
protracted stalemate in Korea. 


T: ME was when American citizens 
felt no obligation to share in the po- 
litical woes of all the world and to 
remedy all its ills. But now we are 
crushed under the governmental, 
financial, military burdens of all 
mankind and it is largely on that 
account that we have all become 
potential candidates for a nervous 
breakdown. What we read in the 
newspapers we hear repeated and 
reinforced over the radio. And as 
if these instruments of torture were 
not enough, inventors have hit upon 
a satanical device which inflicts up- 
on our eyes and ears at once, or at 
least in quick succession, a hurri- 
cane in the Caribbean, a tornado on 
our Western prairies, a conflagra- 
tion in a city on the banks of the 
Mississippi, a hotel fire in the South, 
with men and women clinging to 
the window sills shrieking for help 
and falling to death on the pave- 
ment, 

Even our entertainments 
nerve-wracking. Plays on the stage 
and on the screen must have a 
“kick” in them. Books are written 


are 





The accompanying article is a chapter 
from Father Gillis’s eagerly awaited spiritual 
book, So Near Is God, to be published this 
month by Charles Scribner’s Sons (Copy- 
right, 1953). Far from the world of poli- 
ties these essays, rich in wisdom and high 
spirituality. are directed to all men of good 
will who seek a keener awareness of the 
Presence of God. 
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and read not for serene mental sat- 
isfaction or for emotional relief but 
to provide a thrill. Much of our 
popular fiction is devised for the 
excitation of passions that need no 
whipping up. “This is good stuf,” 
said an editor to a writer, “but it is 
too sedate. Take it home and put 
a punch in it.” 

As with reading, so 
more so——with drinking. What 
used to be the custom of civi- 
lized life in the days when ladies 
and gentlemen sipped a_ leisurely 
glass of wine at formal meals has 
changed into the barbaric gulping 
of hard liquor. 


and much 


The barroom has 
come into the home. The cocktail 
party has become universal. Teen- 
age boys and girls have taken on 
the habits of topers. And we are 
told that all this is due to the 
nervous tension of modern life. 


As a sociological or ethical prob- 


lem these American mores have be- 
come pretty well recognized. What 
is not so well known is that the po- 
litical and moral condition of the 
world also has upset our mental and 
emotional equilibrium. In a pleas- 
ant little play of thirty years ago, 
Peg o’ My Heart cries “Shut it out! 
shut it out!” as she dashes to the 
window and pulls the shades in a 
thunderstorm. It would be well if 
we could with a similar gesture 
draw a curtain against the irritants 
of contemporary life. But since we 
cannot shut it all out, and cannot as 
the song suggests “flee as a bird 
to the mountains,” the problem re- 
mains: how shall we deal with the 
wear and tear of contemporary 
civilization on the nervous system 
und thence upon the soul? What 
shall we do to preserve our souls in 
peace? 


Some latter-day stoies have re- 
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vived the ancient pagan maxim nil 
turbari, “Be disturbed by nothing,” 
and have recommended that we be 
“serene, indifferent to fate.’ But 
there is a better maxim—say rather 
a prayer—-that of St. Teresa, Nada 
te turbe, Dios solo basta, “Let noth- 
ing disturb thee; God alone suf- 
fices,” which gives a Christian turn 
to the pagan motto, substituting 
Divine Providence for philosophical 
imperturbability. The secret of 
serenity is prayer. That’s what we 
have in mind when we speak of re- 
ligion as a stabilizing and soothing 
influence. 


ao Marxists with their inevitable 
perversity speak of religion as an 
opiate. They forget or ignore the 
difference between Christianity and 
all forms of heathen fatalism. Bud- 
dhism, for example, may be an 
opiate. Buddha, with his drooping 
eyelids does look as if he had been 
drugged. But religion was no opi- 
ate to Isaias, or to John the Baptist. 
“Arise thou that sleepest,” was their 
cry to the nation. St. Paul, after 
as well as before he had received 
the faith, was not apathetic. Peter 
the Hermit, who inflamed all Eu- 
rope with his ery for a crusade, was 
not under opiates. Nor was Joan 
of Are. 

As for ourselves we are often 
warned that our religion is too 
active and not sufficiently con- 
templative. No, our religion is not 
a soporific. Rather there is danger 
that like all things else in this 
world, it becomes too much of an 
excitant. So the real question is, 
can we in the midst of the hurly- 
burly of this modern world achieve 
at least a moderate degree of in- 
terior quiet through meditation and 
some slight taste of the supernat- 
ural prayer of quiet. 
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The answer is that our religion is 
capable of doing just that for us. If 
we do not acquire peace of mind 
and soul through prayer it is per- 
haps because our prayer is not of 
the right sort. St. James says, “you 
ask and you receive not, because 
you ask amiss.” If we pray wrong- 
ly we may even add to our anxiety. 
“Pray like a house afire,”’ was a 
favorite expression of a holy man 
of my acquaintance, and doubtless 
there on which we 
should do so; but to go all out in 
prayer habitually would be to ex- 
haust ourselves. “The kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence and_ the 
violent bear it away,” is an apt text 
in certain circumstances but it may 
be overemphasized. It is an exhila- 
rating notion that we can storm the 
ramparts of heaven and _ batter 
down the resistance of God. But we 
might wear ourselves out before we 
wear God down. “Are you trying to 
bludgeon me into agreement or do 
you wish to persuade me,” said a 
serene old priest to a young fellow 
who argued violently. God 
Who refuses what we demand may 
grant what we ask. “Let the chal- 
ice pass from Me,” said Jesus three 
times, but the heavens remained as 
brass against Him; but when He 
said, “Thy will be done,” the 
heavens opened and angels came to 
minister to Him. Especially when 
we pray for inward peace and quiet, 
it would seem the wrong tactic to 
pray nervously and with impetu- 
osity. 


are oceasions 


too 


W.. of the Western World have 
much to learn from the placidity of 
the Orientals, and here we come to 
the question of the relative merits 
of action and contemplation. The 
discussion usually is about the two 
kinds of life, but it may also be 
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concerned with the two kinds of 
prayer, the prayer of assault, so to 
speak, and the prayer of acqui- 
escence, 

Father Gerald Vann in his excel- 
lent little book St. Thomas Aquinas 
casts a new light upon the old ques- 
tion by means of an analogy. He 
speaks of the male and female types 
of mind. “There are,” he says, 
“perhaps few people who are psy- 
chologically speaking wholly male 
or wholly female; but in theory the 
two are easily distinguishable. In 
the male mind there is predomi- 
nance of reason, concern with the 
active, the practical, with doing; 
direction is centrifugal, looking to 
external achievement. In the female 
mind there is predominance of in- 
tuition, receptivity.” Father Vann 
further says that what he refers to 
as the “male” and “female” types 
of mind are joined in the man of 
genius. Doubtless also they com- 
bine in the saints, and it is impor- 
tant that even in ourselves there 
should be a coalition of the two. 
“There are individuals,“ he says, 
“who acquire this fusion in their 
own personality,” and “the broad- 
est, fullest and deepest life is to be 
found” in that fusion. Most of us 
find it impossible to achieve that 
fusion. We are usually of the 
“male” type of mind, of the West 
rather than of the East, active 
rather than contemplative, more 
concerned with doing than with be- 
ing. In consequence, in prayer we 
tend to impetuosity rather than to 
receptivity. 


E nsaser perhaps venture the sur- 


mise that since the fusion of the 
active with the contemplative is im- 
perfect in most of us we shall have 
to be content at one time with one 
sort of prayer and at another time 
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with its opposite. When our prob- 


lem is to steel ourselves for some 
impending conflict, to acquire cour- 
age for a test of virtue, we 

pray aggressively. But 

pray for interior peace it might be 
well to invite a holy quiet by put- 
ting ourselves as far as we can In 
the mood for it. [say “as far as we 
can” because we must remember 
that without what the theologians 
call “prevenient grace” we cannot 


aN 
when we 


even do so much as dispose our 
souls to accept the further 
when it 
old-fashioned books of devotion we 


orace of 


peace comes. In certain 
find 
me by Thy grace, O God,” in which 


the odd expression “prevent 


the word “prevent” has its etymo- 
logical meaning “come before.” 
There is a hint of this in the praver 


we say before the recital of the 
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divine office, tntellectum Ulumina, 
affectum inflamma, “enlighten my 
mind and warm my heart,” that | 
may engage in this prayer properly. 
In other words we pray that we may 
be able to pray. The grace of God 
must come before we pray as well 
as when we pray. 

So when we pray for peace of 
mind, we must by the grace of God, 
and by our own co-operation, ac- 
quire beforehand the peace which 
we are to receive. There is some- 
thing of this paradox in the state- 
ment of St. Augustine that we 
would not seek God unless we had 
already found Him. But we 
find Him more and more. 
can enter more and more deeply 
into peace of mind until at last we 
experience the peace that passes un- 
derstanding. 


ean 
So too we 


J erusalem Street 


by LESLIE SAVAGE CLARK 


\ O more the Roman victors ride, 
No more the trumpet sounds 

Nor drum nor rolling chariot wheel, 
Nor thundering war horse pounds. 


But down the silent centuries 

Still the echoes beat 

Of tiny hooves which bore the Lord 
{long a palm-filled street. 





The Marxist I nfluence 
in Catholic France 


by BORISZ 


I, viewing the present state of 
French Catholicism, you would not 
use the saying of Prudhomme, “Or- 
der reigns when nothing is hap- 
pening.” Plenty is happening and 
peace, Augustine’s word for the 
tranquillity of order, is not the apt 
word to deseribe the situation. In- 
tellectual confusion prevails in 
many French Catholic circles, giv- 
ing rise to bitter disputes on basic 
contemporary issues and __ their 
Christian implications. 

Back in Paris for some months 
recently, I was reminded of the 
tense, heavily charged atmosphere 
preceding the year 1907 and _ the 
publication of “Lamentabilt” and 
“Pascendi.” At that time, the main 
issues involved were clearly mat- 
ters of doctrine; therefore the 
magisterium of Pius X and Merry 
del Val could act as decisively as 
it did. 

But the issues of the present dis- 
putes are infinitely more clouded 
and intricate. The main trouble is 
a phenomenon, not peculiar to 
France alone but rampant there at 
present: the strong Leftist, even 
Marxist, tendencies of an important 
section of French Catholic intellec- 
tuals. This phenomenon can be ac- 
counted for not only as a particular 
development of French Rationalism 
and Radicalism, strains long pres- 
ent in French education, in French 
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thought and life, not only as the 
result of the present diflicult politi- 
cal and economic situation, but 
also as the result of a fact of recent 
history. 

Communist intellectuals and 
Catholic intellectuals were often 
comrades in arms in the concentra- 
tion camps or in the underground 
resistance during the long German 
occupation; their contact was some- 
times very close. I do not know 
how many Communists were con- 
verted by this contact. I do know 
that many Catholics became tainted 
with false ideas as a result of it. 


Ox: must distinguish carefully 
between these various “Progressive 
Christian” groups. I 
include here figures such as PAbbé 
Bulier, several times suspended and 


do not even 


a tool of Moscow. He and his kind 
of Christians” are 
analogous to the “Red Dean” in Eng- 


“Progressive 





Borisz de Balla, Ph.D., of the LeMoyne 
College Faculty, where he teaches the His- 
tory of European Civilization, recently made 
a three-month visit to France. The Hun- 
garian born author of several books and 
articles lived for years in Paris, also serving 
as Hungarian Consul. During his long stays 
in France, he was in close contact with in- 
tellectual circles of that country and he 
knows many of the leading French Catholic 
figures. In the United States he has written 
for The Commonweal and The Catholic 
Encyclopedia (new edition). 
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land. 
Pere 


They are different even from 
Montlucard’s Jeunesse’ de 
’Eglise, which represents the most 
extreme Left, the most perverted 
of the Catholic groups of which | 
am speaking. 

Montlucard and his movement 
aggressively advocate the marriage 
of Marxism and Christianity and 
provoke scandalous disputes. The 
Catholic newspaper L’Homme Nou- 
veau (May 11, 1952) Mont- 
lucard’s activity creating mon- 
strous hybrid creatures with a 
Marxist torso and a Catholic head. 
Those behind the publication 
Economie and Humanisme, led by 
Pere Lebret, are to be found also 
on the very extreme side. 

The militant Catholic group of 
the Témoignage Chrétien came 
forth from the underground after 
the liberation on the side of the 
radical Left too. Their editor took 
a very position, for a 
Jesuit, during the Mindszenty trial. 
He was recently withdrawn by his 
Order from active work on this pub- 
lication. I think that the most im- 
portant role among Catholic pro- 
vressives is played by the highly in- 
telligent and sophisticated 
who publish Esprit. 


Sees 


strange 


group 


M R. THEODORE H. WHITE was not 
very accurate in his recent article, 
“New Forces in Europe: the Catho- 
lic Left,” in The Reporter (Sep- 


tember 16, 
similar 


1952), when he gave 
treatment to the Esprit 
group and such movements as the 
Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne. The 
latter is a powerful social move- 
ment with a reeord of successful 
Catholic action among young work- 
for twenty-five years. The 
methods of the Jocistes are mod- 
ern, streamlined. At the same time, 
they have kept a healthy balance by 


ers 
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means of carefully cultivated obedi- 
ence and filial loyalty to the hier- 
archy. 

The same cannot be said, without 
vross overstatement, of the circle 
behind Esprit. Mr. White considers 
even the Christian Democratic po- 
litical parties and the priest-work- 
ers of the Mission de Paris as part 
of the European Catholic Left. I 
wonder what would be the reaction 
if M. Robert Schuman or Chancel- 
lor Adenauer were to read _ these 
lines in which Mr. White calls them 
“Leftists”? They are branded con- 
tinually by the Left as exponents of 
an outmoded, conservative, bour- 
geois Christianity. Such a view can 
be found regularly in Esprit. 

One must go back to Emmanuel 
Mounier to understand Esprit and 
the group behind it. Mounier, 
known for his philosophy of Per- 
sonnalisme, founded Esprit in 1932. 
He was one of the noblest figures 
of contemporary Christianity, an 
original and important philosopher 
and a zealous lay-apostle, though 
he would not lay claim to this last 
title. He lived a dedicated life of 
self-sacrifice in the pursuit of 
Christian ideals as he saw them. 
He asked from his followers that 
they face up to the facts of current 
problems, and take all necessary 
risks in the concrete historical situ- 
ation. 

He decried what he called the ab- 
sence of Christians from the con- 
temporary scene, their desertion of 
the City of Man, their withdrawal 
into isolation and their adherence 
to a crumbling, outworn form of 
“bourgeois civilization” which they 
identify with Christianity. He said 
that we are about to conclude a 
chapter in the history of the Church 
which started with the 
Constantine the Great. 


times of 
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Mounier’s opinion was that the 
Church of the nineteenth and the 
first half of the twentieth century 
was dominated by bourgeois, capi- 
talistic concepts, a system now dis- 
integrating before our very eyes; 
that Christians now are in a state 
of apocalyptic fear, and mistake 
the end of a period for the end of 
the world; that many of them take 
refuge in a sort of escapism, dream 
about the past and, in their inertia, 
emphasize the eschatological mean- 
ing of Christianity.? 

There would still be much to say 
about Mounier, if one were to do 
justice to his ideas, in particular 
to his concept of Personnalisme 
with all its antithetical nuances.* 
His views, insofar as I have pre- 
sented them in an extremely lim- 
ited way, would be acceptable to 
many Christians; but the line of 
action advocated by Mounier was 
much criticized and not only by 
Catholics. 


H., revolutionary search for “new 
social structures” and a “new incar- 
nation” of Christianity in them, was 
accompanied by a strange leaning 
toward the Marxist postulates of 
the evolutionary character of his- 
tory. In his earlier years, Mounier 
was much impressed by Proudhon. 
Later, in his thirties, the influence 
of the German philosopher Lands- 
berg, it seems, pushed him closer 
and closer to dangerous positions. 

As Marcel More, the director of 
Dieu Vivant and an admirer of 
Mounier’s great qualities, wrote 
after the latter’s death: “He [Mou- 
nier| seemed to have hopes of be- 
ing able to integrate into his Chris- 
tian Personalism a large part of the 
Marxist philosophy concerning man 
as a social being.” 4 

Mounier did criticize some of the 
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more brutal aspects of Communism, 
its atheism and the evils of its 
totalitarianism; and he was a most 
loyal and genuine Christian. But, 
because he abhorred the present 
bourgeois civilization, naively ex- 
aggerating its very real evils (call- 
ing it the servant of Mammon), his 
attitude toward Communists and 
Communism in the current East- 
West struggle was sometimes 
strangely “understanding” and am- 
biguous.. This “neutral” view of 
his, one of the most dangerous po- 
sitions for a Christian in present- 
day Europe, was adopted and even 
furthered by many of his followers. 


Ox: must always bear in mind 
the decisive influence of Mounier 
in speaking of modern progressive 
Catholic trends in France. I met 
Mounier only once, in 1945. I shall 
never forget his calm, pale face, his 
warm brotherly smile and the deep 
lines that were the sears of the in- 
tense inner struggles of his life. 
He had great, clear, protruding eyes 
which radiated love and purity and 
the loneliness of those who have 
great ideas. Stanislas Fumet,® out- 
standing Catholic critic and author 
of one of the best works on Léon 
Bloy, told me, and so did Pére Jean 
Daniclou, that shortly before his 
death, Mounier seemed to realize 
the fallacy of Marxist ideas and 
methods. This fact, I am afraid, is 
not sufficiently taken into account 
by many of his followers, especially 
those of Esprit. 


= April, in Lyon, at the grand 
annual meeting of French Catholic 
intellectuals known as Congrés des 
universitaires catholiques you could 
have heard Professor Lacroix and 
other leading brains behind Esprit 


presenting their views. Jean La- 
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croix, a sociologist, spoke about the 
concept and philosophy of work.’ 
Among other things, he said that 
“it is not by contemplation but by 
work that man realizes himself.” 
“Through work, you spiritualize 
Nature.” “We have to leave behind 
us the easy formulae of venerable 
traditions.” He said that contem- 
plation is an ancient Greek ideal, 
an occupation that should — be 
avoided because “it has no place in 
human thought properly so-called.” 
He approves Karl Marx’s substitu- 
tion of a philosophy of work for the 
traditional philosophy of being. 
Yet, Lacroix tries to build a 
Christian superstructure for his 
theories. His vague, hybrid outlook 
typical of the progressives with 
whom we are dealing in this article 
caused violent reactions among 
Catholics. There on the spot, in 
Lyon, Jacques Perret, a professor 
at the Sorbonne, replied to Lacroix, 
saying that we need seek no aid 
from the Marxists in order to be- 
come a true witness of Jesus Christ. 
Even certain Protestants, who 
had been invited to the Congress, 
reacted sharply; the President of 
the Fédération Protestante said that 
he would like to see this Hegelian 
and Marxist explanation of the con- 
cept of work treated from a Biblical 
point of view. 


‘Tue tension prevailing today in 


France was treated in a series of 
articles this summer in the Parisian 
daily Le Monde. One of the causes 
of the great malaise among ad- 
vanced Catholics, Le Monde said, 
was the publication of the encyeli- 
cal “Humani Generis.” In this con- 
nection, Gabriel Marcel tells me 
that he has noticed among some 
Leftist Catholies a growing irrever- 


ent, murmuring attitude toward 
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everything which from 
Rome. 

I know also, from Jean de Saint 
Chamant,® the Catholic essayist, of 
some French progressives who criti- 
cized the “Humani Generis” as a 
Rightist encyclical, saying that it 
was influenced by Iberian (Span- 
ish) Catholicism. 

It is evident that some of the 
“more or less erroneous opinions” 
deplored by Pius XII in the*Humani 
Generis” (August 12, 1950) were 
given a great deal of thought by the 
groups mentioned above.  Pére 
Daniélou, for instance, after recom- 
mending Louis Cognet’s scholarly 
refutation of the theory of Pére 
Teilhard de Chardin ® on evolution, 
told me how early papers on this 
theory were widely circulated in 
mimeographed form in clerical cir- 
cles, especially by some of the 
priests of the Mission de Paris. 
Many progressives were still har- 
boring these ideas, he said, even 
after they had been refuted. They 
believed that the “future” would 
vindicate them. 

Yet,it was not the warnings about 
the evolutionary any 
other particular passage in the 
“Humant Generis” which caused 
the feelings of guilt and resentment 
among some Progressive Catholics. 
It was the insistence of the Church 
on certain unchanging principles, 
reaffirmed throughout the encycli- 
cal, that was the chief cause of their 
uneasiness and their murmuring. 
For, they seem to think that prin- 
ciples, including many basic Chris- 
tian principles, are subject to 
change, subject to constant revision, 
readjustment, adaptation, in accord 
with the varying exigencies of his- 
torical developments. They are ob- 
sessed by the Hegelian and Marvist 
notion of the inevitable, blind prog- 


comes 


theory, or 
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ress of history and the continual 
evolution of all reality. 

Gabriel Marcel, in a recent book,!° 
deploring the extent to which our 
generation has abandoned the most 
basic principles of law, says: “Here 
again we find the same phantasm, 
the same ‘crowned ghost’ which I 
have been incessantly denouncing; 
I mean the idea of a ‘meaning of 
History,’ a ‘direction of historical 
progress,’ as constituting the crite- 
rion in the name of which certain 
human beings are to be preserved 

and others thrust aside 
eliminated.” 

Pére Daniélou pointed out this 
same basic weakness in the Leftist 
Catholics, when he said to me: 
“Whether it be in questions about 
evolution or about the structures 
of society, whether in scientific 
problems or political problems, they 
do not base their positions on truth 
or principle but rather on an un- 
conscious, instinctive fear of being, 
as it were, left behind by the dy- 
namic progress of history.” 


| the long walks TI had with 


Pere Jean Daniélou, S.J.,1! under 
the age-old trees of the park in 
Chantilly, the Desroches case came 
up again. Peére Desroches, whose 
story serves as a warning to the ex- 
tremists, was a Dominican of great 
promise who joined the Mission de 
Paris as a working priest. Like 
most of these heroic priests, he 
aimed at bringing Christianity to 
men cut off from God for genera- 
tions. But, instead, their Marxism 
began to infect him, step by step. 

Three years ago he published a 
book entitled Pensée Chrétienne et 
Marvisme in which he attempts to 
show the validity of the Marxist 
collectivism and makes shocking 
statements, as for example: “Athe- 
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ism is only the purifying of a false 
picture of God.” Archbishop Feltin 
condemned the book, its distribu- 
tion was forbidden. Desroches con- 
tinued along the downward path 
similar to Loisy; now he is not a 
priest-worker but a married man 
working near the Port d’Italie. A 
few, very few, other priest-workers 
succumbed to the same temptation. 

In one of the issues of the Jeun- 
esse de 'Eglise, Pere Montlucard re- 
marked casually that the progress 
of the Church cannot be left in the 
hands of “purely spiritual” men, 
and in another article he expressed 
fervent hopes that we humans may 
be able to create, “with the help of 
scientific socialism and the various 
physical sciences, a classless soci- 
ety in an earthly paradise.” 

Pére Daniélou’s comment on this 
is well worth quoting: 1? “A Chris- 
tian ought to strive, it is true, on 
the temporal level, to better the lot 
of his fellow-men. He... can share 
a faith in the power of man to 
change human_ conditions. But 
when they accuse Christianity of a 
lack of effectiveness because it has 
proved unable to establish a para- 
dise on earth, we reply that such 
effectiveness is a gross deception. 
The greatness of Christianity lies 
precisely in this—that it refuses to 
deceive men.” 

In another place Pére Daniélou 
says, in the same connection, “Man 
is radically incapable of saving him- 
self. No invention, no revolution, 
can resolve the essential drama of 
his destiny.” 

The Progressive Catholics have 
also attacked the parish system as 
an outmoded remnant of the bour- 
geois age. They display, occasion- 
ally, a shocking irreverence toward 
the hierarchy, a rebellious attitude 
toward ecclesiastical discipline, and 
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tra- 
their ecriti- 
cisms, a disregard for truth itself. 

In Esprit (Dec., 1991) on the oc- 
casion of the beatification of Pius 
X, Henri Marrou criticized his rule 
of the Church in an article entitled 
significantly  ‘“Sainteté et inte- 
he applied to Pius X the 
words of the judgment passed upon 
Pope St. Celestine V, 
universalis 


venerable 
ditions and, in some ot 


ereatl disregard fot 


qrisme” ; 


“ad regimen 
inexpertus”’ 
unequipped to rule the universal 
Chureh). He and others of these 
advanced Catholics betray an ill- 
disguised impatience, a strange 
nervousness whenever the saintly 
pope who condemned Modernism 
is mentioned. They have good rea- 
son for so doing. 
Esprit NOV.. 
Lemaire, an 


Icclesiae 


In another issue 
1952) calls M. Pierre 
editor of Paternité- 
Maternité with conservative 
the “Gendarme of God.” 
Lemaire has dared to state, along 
with others that “Communism is 
Satan trying to pass for God.” 
Again Esprit (Dee., 1951, pp. 808- 
812) was very upset over the fact 
that so many people have come to 
believe that the Blessed Virgin Mary 
made an appearance in such a reac- 
tionary country as the Portugal of 
Salazar. The article was a long sar- 
the miracles of Fa- 
lima, throwing doubt on their gen- 
uineness. 

While refuting the charge of be- 
ing pro-Communists, most of the 
Catholic Leftists savagely attack 
everybody and everything which 
dares to be anti-Communistic. They 
are a most peculiar species of that 
remarkable modern the 
anti-anti-Communist. They share, 


very 
views, 


eastic one on 


chimera, 


of course, in the most vicious way 
the fashionable anti-American tend- 


ency on 
Continual 


the international 


stress is 


scene,.!* 


laid on the 
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crimes of Franco’s Spain “where 
the injustice is the greatest in all 
the world” (greater, in the eyes of 
Esprit, than the injustice in Mos- 
cow, Prague, Budapest). 

The arguments on delicate issues, 
with important and often danger- 
ous implications, go on among 
French Catholics today. This is the 
background and prevailing climate 
with which we must be familiar if 
we are to judge fairiy the sad inci- 
dent of May 25th last year. On that 
day in Paris, during the riotous 
Communist demonstrations staged 
in opposition to the welcome ac- 
corded General Ridgway on_ his 
arrival there, two priest-workers of 
ihe Mission de Paris, the Abbés 
Bouyer and Cegne, took part with 
their fellow workers in the demon- 
stration and were arrested. 

All of France, especially loyal 
Catholics, were painfully shocked. 
It provoked many attacks on the 
whole priest- worker movement 
which, though understandable psy- 
chologically, were really not justi- 
fied. 

This is not the place for a com- 
plete evaluation of the priest-work- 
ers. Briefly, the movement consists 
of various institutions and groups 
of different shades of opinion, and 
there is a great difference between, 
let us say, those of La Mission de 
Paris and those of Les Petits Fréres 
du Sacré-Coeur (called Petits Fréres 
de Foucauld). 1 believe that great 
admiration is due those generous 
priests who dedicate themselves to 
a lonely apostolic life in factories, 
slums and on the docks, in an effort 
to bring Christ to the arid, pagan 
masses of the French proletariat. I 
met one of them and heard details 
of the work of others: some of 
them are treading the steep moun- 
tain paths of the saints. The re- 
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markable spiritual rebirth now go- 
ing on in France, in spite of the 


difficulties here described, is seen 


in the zeal of these apostles. 
On the other hand, some individ- 
uals and some groups in the priest- 


worker movement were imprudent 
in the methods they adopted and 
caused harm which the hierarchy 
is still trying to repair. Too many 
of them became penetrated 
Marxist extremist ideas and 
took purely political issues 
apostolic ones. 

In Pére Daniélou’s opinion the 
philosophical and theological for- 
mation they received was lacking. 
Thus they developed an anti-intel- 
lectual spirit and an unspiritual 
enthusiasm for secular activity (a 
fault known to monks as effusio ad 
exteriora), for which they were de- 
nounced by Cardinal Suhard, the 
sponsor and patron of the priest- 
worker movement, in one of 
pastoral letters.” 


with 
mis- 
for 


his 


A few sentences taken from a lel- 
ter Gustave Thibon } wrote me last 
August from St. Mareel d’Ardeche 
are I believe resoundingly true com- 
ment not only on the priest-worker 
movement but many 
of the Progressive Christians I have 
mentioned here, at 
vood will. 

With these comments I shall 
conclude: “Most of the priest-work- 
ers Whom I know give evidence of 
a great generosity and great en- 
thusiasm. But the important fact, 
which even they themselves recog- 
nize, is that actually we do not need 
‘priest-workers, we do not 


refer also to 


least those of 


need 
‘bourgeois priests’; we need priests. 
Priests, who at heart do not belong 
lo any one class, even though they 
are workers such as those of the 
Vission de the Wisston 
And what we need most 
are saints who embrace all men of 
all) soetal one the 


France or 
de Parts. 
classes in and 
sume love.” 
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THE THREE “Spy 


by JOHN GILLAND 





Daananic and disquieting circum- 
stances marked the conclusion on 
December 2, 1952, of the work of 
the third grand jury impaneled, 
in New York City, to investigate 
espionage and subversive activities. 
The grand jury in a presentment 
charged that the State Department 
aids spies in the United Nations and 
added that “we have established 
that in some of the most flagrant 
and obvious cases of disloyalty the 
State Department gave the disloyal 
officials a clean bill of health to the 
United Nations.” 

But even more sensational was 
its further statement that the State 
Department “stymied” the grand 
jury’s efforts to determine those in 
the Department who cleared per- 
sons, known as disloyal, for trans- 
fer to important policy positions in 
the international organization. The 
grand jury was flatly refused their 
names. 

Additionally shocking was the as- 
sertion of the protesting grand jury 
foreman, Joseph P. Kelly, and his 
fellows that Administration officials 
had sought to suppress the present- 
ment. “We couldn’t understand it,” 
one of the grand jurors said. “We 
became very indignant. We unani- 
mously insisted on making the 
presentation come hell or high 
water, and we decided we were not 
soing to brook any _ interference 
from anybody—even Washington.” 

















As, fascinated, I read these ac- 
counts, my only surprise was that 
the grand jurors had not antici- 
pated the attempt to put a road 














GRAND JURIES”’ 


BRUNINI 


block between them and the public. 
| was not surprised at the move to 
suppress the presentment because I 
myself had gone through a similar 
experience in 1950. I was then the 
foreman of the grand jury which 
preceded the one Mr. Kelly headed. 
Nor did I fail to understand why 
the Department of Justice worked 
for suppression; wherever it could 
the Truman Administration consist- 
ently covered up for subversives. 

Truly history repeats itself, al- 
though in this matter years of fur- 
ther probings may be needed before 
it is written in the fullest possible 
details. There must, however, al- 
ways be the buried things. This is 
because a grand jury conducts its 
hearings in secret and its minutes 
are not open to inspection at any ma jj f 
time without a specific, and difficult re Uy 
to obtain, court order. Yet through alt hh 
indictments, presentments and es 
other legal procedures certain re- 
sults of grand jury activities do 
come to public attention. 
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a June, 1947, to December, 
1952, three successive grand juries 
have been specially impaneled in 
New York City and, because of the 
nature of their work, have been 
called “spy grand juries.” All three, 
after serving the maximum legal 
time of eighteen months, played a 
vital role in the now-accelerating 
effort to clean the governmental 
house of Communists and _ their Hf 
affiliates. 

Each met official opposition or 
non-co-operation in its purpose of 
unearthing Communist penetra- 
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tions into the past two Democratic 
Administrations. Each, profoundly 
disturbed that this goal might be 
abandoned, urged in the most in- 
sistent terms, that another grand 
jury be established to continue 
Where it had left off. After 
weeks delay, the fourth was in- 
paneled early this year. 


SOTnC 


ry 

= first grand jury began its serv- 
ice on June 15, 1947. It was brought 
into existence specifically to hear 
Elizabeth Bentley’s testimony that 
she had served as courier in 
ring. 


a Sp) 
As agents in it, she named 
more than thirty government em- 
ployes. 

No action or 
this 


report came from 
grand jury on the Bentley 

Information which I have 
had from a number of sources-—its 
accuracy never been legally 
demonstrated but I have no reason 
to doubt its truth—is that the De- 
partment of Justice feared the re- 
sults of this investigation and set 
the grand jury to work in another 
direction. It began to take evidence 
which led in July, 1948, to its in- 
dictment of those top Communists 
eventually convicted and sentenced 
by Judge Harold S. Medina. 


case, 


has 


‘Lue following December _ this 


grand jury was summoned back in- 


to session to consider new evidence, 
popularly called “the pumpkin 
papers,” presented by Whittaker 
Chambers to corroborate his charge 
that Alger Hiss had been a Commu- 
nist espionage agent. Seldom has a 
grand jury been so spotlighted. Yet 
during the few days before its term 
expired what went on in the secrecy 
of its chambers is only spottily illu- 
minated. In a stormy session on the 
last night of its existence, however, 
it electrified the nation by unex- 
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pectedly indicting Hiss for perjury. 
Acting thus, it was not then labeled 
a “runaway” as its two successors 
were to be. 

“Runaway” is in itself a some- 
what misleading term. 
a horse oul of control. But to say 
that a grand jury is “out of control” 
indicates a situation which should 
not exist. No “control” should be 
applied to a grand jury from out- 
and there few if any 
instances when one has lost self- 
control. 


It suggests 


side; are 


| MPORTANTLY the grand jury is an 
unusually powerful agency of the 
people whom it represents and, 
when once established by the court, 
is completely independent of any 
other agency. It is responsible to 
none unless it acts corruptedly. Its 
function is at once to ferret out the 
guilty and to protect the innocent 
against false charges. Unless it so 
rules——its decision is announced 
through a true bill or indictment 
no one may be brought to trial for 
a serious criminal offense. 

It is served by officials of the De- 
partment of Justice —the district 
attorney or his assistants. If the 
latter act as if “to serve” is the same 
as “to control,” then it is the offi- 
cials, not the grand jury, who act 
incorrectly. They may attempt to 
sway or stampede the grand jury to 
run in the direction they wish. 
When newsmen speak of a “run- 
away grand jury” then, they mean 





John Gilland Brunini, well known as a 
poet, and as editor of Spirit, the organ of 
the Catholic Poetry Society of America, 
served as foreman on the second of these 
“Spy Grand Juries” which examined many 
witnesses who figured in the Hiss trials, 
principally Whittaker Chambers. Mr. Bru- 
nini is the author of Whereon to Stand and 
Days of a Hireling. 
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one which asserts its independence 
and acts both on its own convic- 
tions and against the official will. 
Perhaps the Hiss-indicting grand 
jury was not so tagged because the 
indictment itself was so sensational 
that in the ensuing excitement the 
press gave little attention to the 
men responsible for it. 


Ta Hiss case riveted public inter- 
est to fast-moving events. His guilt 
remains almost incredible to many. 
The Administration in Washington 
notoriously was on the Hiss side. 
It controlled the Department of 
Justice, which in turn controls all 
Federal district attorneys. Why 
then, if it did not want Hiss re- 
vealed as a liar and a spy, did the 
indictment follow? 

The answer could be 
grand jury “ran away.” But there 
is another possibility—the Federal 
attorney, serving that body, might 
also have “run” with it. In other 
words, if Washington instructed 
him to see that the grand jury did 
not indict Hiss, he could flout his 
instructions. 

When the grand jury was first 
impaneled, Thomas J. Donegan was 
appointed Special Assistant to the 
Attorney-General to serve that body. 
This he did for its entire tenure, and 
through that of the grand jury | 
served. For many years he had 
been with the FBI and gained the 
confidence of J. Edgar Hoover, who 
recommended him for this particu- 
lar post. 


that the 


Mx. DONEGAN has been scantily 
recognized as the man who “got” 
the indictment of Alger Hiss. I put 
“got” in quotes because _ there 
should be no mistaking the fact 
that at least a majority of the grand 
jurors, who must ballot with no 
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other in the room, voted the indict- 
ment. There has never been any 
suggestion that Mr. Donegan was 
opposed to this action; there is 
much to justify my conviction that 
he did all he could, in honest pres- 
entation of Chambers’ evidence, to 
bring Hiss to heel. 

There were many _ indications 
that, because of the indictment, he 
was in disfavor with his superiors 
in Washington, and | became more 
and more aware of this after months 
of grand jury service. That many 
press, magazine and book accounts 
of the Hiss case credited his indict- 
ment not to Donegan but to John 
F. X. MeGohey is possibly due to 
maneuverings of the Department 
of Justice. Judge MeGohey was 
then the district attorney in New 
York noted for his successful prose- 
cution of the Communists before 
Judge Medina. He was not Done- 
gan’s superior. The latter was im- 
mediately under the Washington 
office. 


QO. the Hiss case both the grand 
jurors and Donegan worked against 


time. In court with the indictment, 
a number of the jurors angrily de- 
manded another grand jury be im- 
paneled to further inquiry into 
ramifications of Chambers’ testi- 
mony. They knew they had only 
scratched the surface. As a matter 
of fact (something they did not 
know) the setting up of a new 
grand jury was already in progress. 
Ten days before I had had my no- 
tice to appear for jury duty on 
December 16, 1948. The second 
grand jury was then sworn only a 
few hours after the first had been 
discharged. 

Immediately after we left the 
courtroom to begin work in our own 
chambers, Hiss was arraigned. 
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Neither 
were 


Hiss 
but 
Chambers appeared for many hours 
during the next four months. We 
examined witnesses who figured in 
the Hiss trials; and still others 
whose testimony was not permitted 
at the trials by the legalities of court 
procedures. We heard many not 
immediately in the Hiss-Chambers 
orbit but who were known to be in- 


Priscilla 
before us 


Alger nor 
summoned 


volved in the continuing Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

This work was interrupted for 
several days in April, 1949, to hear 
evidence which ied to the indict- 
ments of Judith Coplon, a Commu- 
nist agent in the Department ot 
Justice itself, and Valentin Gubit- 
chev, a Russian employed by the 
United Nations. The latter was per- 
mitted to return to The 
former’s conviction was reversed 
technicality by the higher 
which nevertheless declared 
its belief in her guilt and recom- 
mended a new trial. She is still out 
on bail but no further 
against her has been taken. 


Russia. 


on oa 
court 


action 


—_— weeks after the Coplon- 


Gubitchev indictments, the grand 
jury unanimously issued a present- 
ment which warned the American 
people on the extent and peril of 
espionage, In solemn terms, it 
stated that “the safety of this coun- 
try ...is being jeopardized” by the 
activities of both foreigners and 
American citizens, and urged meas- 
ures be taken against the “internal 
menaces from those zealously acti- 
vating a philosophy hostile to our 
form of government.” It recom- 
mended that legislation be enacted 
to strengthen and tighten the na- 
tion’s then inadequate espionage 
laws and suggested specific provi- 
sions for a new code. 


The court’s acceptance of the 
presentment made it at once an ofli- 
cial and public record. This an- 
noyed some in the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s oflice and on Capitol Hill, vet 
the substance of its recommenda- 
lions was later written into the 
McCarran Internal Security Bill 
passed the following year. 

Meanwhile it had become more 
and more obvious to me and certain 
of my associates that our grand 
jury had become unpopular, to say 
the least, in top echelons of the De- 
partment of Justice. Since in mak- 
ing the presentment we had acted 
without reference to Washington, 
this in effect was a declaration that 
we were aware of, and prepared if 
necessary in future to exercise, our 
independent authority. 


A YEAR later such an occasion 
arose. The grand jury, arousing 
serious concern in the Attorney- 
General’s office, began an investiga- 
tion into charges, supported by new 
evidence against William Reming- 
ton. Of all the underground agents 
Elizabeth Bentley had named, he 
alone remained in government em- 
ploy as a $10,000 a year economist 
in the Commerce Department. Pre- 
viously he had denied any guilt be- 
fore a Senate committee headed by 
Senator Homer S. Ferguson. His 
department’s loyalty board had 
ordered his dismissal. But on ap- 
peal he had been cleared and re- 
instated by the Loyalty 
Board. 

Because a few weeks before, both 
President Truman and Commerce 
Secretary Charles Sawyer in public 
addresses had emphatically  de- 
clared there were then no Commu- 
nists in the government, it was obvi- 
ous to many commentators 
that the Administration did not 


Review 


news 
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want the grand jury to touch Rem- 
ington. Nevertheless Remington 
was indicted for perjury in June, 
1950. He immediately resigned. 
Found guilty in February, 1951, his 
conviction was reversed when ap- 
pealed because of error in the pre- 
siding judge’s charge to the trial 
jury. He was again found guilty 
in a second trial this last January. 

Many by-products of Reming- 
ton’s indictment are now a part of 
the history of the battle against 
subversion in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The indictment began crim- 
inal action against the first of those 
Miss Bentley had labeled as under- 
ground agents; and thereafter the 
almost universal doubt of her credi- 
bility began to wane. It helped to 
reveal the fact that the loyalty board 
set-up was congenitally powerless 
to do the job the American people 
believed it was doing. It led to 
many, if not all needed, reforms in 
loyalty procedures. It aided the 
passage of legislation against es- 
pionage which the grand jury had 
urged. And it demonstrated the 
untruth of the widely held theory 
that Hiss’s treachery was unique 
and stood alone. 


vas before the Remington indict- 
ment had been returned, word had 
leaked out from the Department of 
Justice to the press that the grand 
jury had also begun an investiga- 
tion into the Amerasia case. Head- 
lines, featuring the term = “run- 
away,” immediately appeared. One 
Washington dispatch described the 
Department of Justice as “panicky” 
but explained that it could do noth- 
ing “to stop the grand jury.” 

At that time the Tydings Com- 
mittee was ostensibly investigating 
the Amerasia case. This seriously 
involved both the State and Justice 
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Departments, and had figured sen- 
sationally in Senator Joseph Me- 
Carthy’s initial charges that the 
government was employing Com- 
munists. In elfect, the committee 
was really investigating Senator Me- 
Carthy. The Administration could 
not afford to ignore his charges but 
few interpreted the Tydings assign- 
ment as a genuine attempt to find 
the truth. 


I. the Justice officials could not 
“stop the grand jury,” its ally, 
time, could and did-—on June 15th 
this second grand jury’s” term 
ended. Daily the press accounts of 
the last-day hearings in New York 
were front-paged side-by-side with 
those of the Tydings Committee. 
Peyton Ford, a top executive of Jus- 
tice, interrupted his close work with 
Senator Tydings to appear before 
the grand jury. The latter, unable 
in the time available to complete its 
investigation, lost “by the bell.” 
But it had accomplished one of its 
major purposes: the building up of 
a record of evidence which its suc- 
cessor could use. 

Further, it narrowly won out in 
the fight to prevent it from issuing 
a presentment. The final battle 
maneuver was to take the grand 
jury by surprise and have Judge 
John W. Clancy discharge it before 
it could submit the document. This 
reviewed the body’s findings to date 
on the Amerasia case, called atten- 
tion to the ineffectiveness of the 
Administration’s loyalty set-up, and 
strongly urged that another grand 
jury be impaneled to complete its 
unfinished work. 


Ye not until a year later was the 
third grand jury sworn. 
in July, 1950, the Tydings Commit- 
tee coneluded its long-anticipated 


However, 
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Whitewash of all charges against 
the State and Justice Department, 
Owen Lattimore, John S. Service 
and other governmental employes. 
The whitewash brush then 
plunged into the mudpot to smear 
Senator McCarthy. 


was 


Peon June, 1951, to December, 
1952, the third “grand jury” was at 
work. It indicted the 
string” Communist leaders con- 
victed last January. Finally it 
handed up its parting presentment 
which newspapers labeled “Report 
Accusing the State Department of 
Aiding Spies in U.N.” Its formal 
statements were in themselves suf- 
ficiently shocking and sensational, 


“second- 


but even more so were the grand 
juror’s protests that efforts had 
been made to suppress the present- 
ment. 

This begins with the grand jury’s 
declaration that it had heard star- 
tling evidence which showed an 
“overwhelmingly large group of dis- 
loval United States citizens, many 
closely associated with the interna- 
tional Communist movement,” held 
responsible posts in the U.N. Secre- 
tariat. In this group, it stated, 
many have long records of federal 
employment and of association with 
persons and organizations known 
as subversive. 


‘tn grand jury was more specific: 


“Our attention was first sharply 
directed to this concentration 

while we were investigating a pos- 
sible espionage violation by a United 
States citizen accused before us in 
sworn and uncontradicted _ testi- 
mony of having been a Soviet agent 
while employed by the United States 
Government.” This witness, work- 
ing high in the U.N., refused on the 
grounds of self-incrimination to an- 
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swer if he was still a Communist 
party member or engaged in espio- 
nage activities. 

A seore of others from the U.N. 
group, the presentment stated, re- 
fused to answer similar questions 
on the same grounds. Still others 
admitted) past and hitherto un- 
known Communist membership 
and activity. One indeed acknowl- 
edged “involvement” in the Com- 
munist underground. Some of these 
persons, the presentment stated, 
have criminal records of arrests and 
convictions; and “at least two oth- 
ers in policy making positions” had 
been arrested for participating in 
Communist - sponsored demonstra- 
lions. 

“Almost without exception these 
same subversive | U.N.) employes 
were formerly employed in various 
departments of our own Federal 
Government. They were trans- 
ferred from one Federal department 
to another, finally ending up in key 
positions in the United Nations. 
The evidence shows this is not coin- 
cidental but part of a definite, 
planned pattern. It appears to re- 
sult from the contrivance of certain 
highly placed officials who have 
surrounded themselves in each Gov- 
ernment agency, and then in the 
United Nations, with personnel who 
share their disloyal convictions. 

“One such official, a division 
director, has executed this proce- 
dure with alarming success. He has 
placed in important United Nations 
posts at least four officials who 
have involved the self-incrimination 
privilege before us, and one person 
who the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee has declared to be a ‘conscious, 
articulate instrument of Soviet con- 
spiracy.’ ” 

The latter is readily identifiable 
as Owen Lattimore. 





THE THREE “SPY GRAND JURIES” 


Bsssenneasany after the grand jury 
took the headlines, the State and 
Justice Departments as usual issued 
their pro forma denials. Neverthe- 
less the cumulative effect of activi- 
ties of grand juries and Congres- 
sional investigatory agencies will 
David Lawrence 
hails the grand jury’s presentment 
as the end of a period of conceal- 
ment. “At least the McCarthy 
charges,” he wrote in “Today in 
Washington,” his syndicated col- 
umn, “and the charges made by 
others concerning the deplorable 
situation in the Department of 
State will be given a thorough ex- 
wmination by competent tribunals 
and that the days of cover up and 
whitewash are about over. When 
the facts finally come out, it will 
be found that there was} a strong 
effort to keep much of this out of 
the press during the recent election 
campaign for fear it would reflect 
on the Administration.” 

Both the reputation and_ the 
morale of the State Department, 
Arthur Krock writes in The New 
York Times, “were sacrificed to 
other considerations,” which Mr. 
Lawrence indicated were rooted in 
the Administration’s overriding de- 
sire to remain in power. Even those 
who several years ago were loudest 
in erying “witeh hunt!” (even Mr. 
Krock’s own paper) are timidly 
commencing to admit the grand 
jury’s presentment correctly points 
up the low estate into which the 


be far-reaching. 
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State Department was permitted to 
fall for a purely political end. 

The argument that all this is in 
the past and what’s the point of 
crying over spilled milk? has been 
highly favored by Communists, fel- 
low-travelers and deluded liberals. 
The grand jury rebutted with the 
statement that its concern “over 
past mistakes and misconduct” was 
to demonstrate a continuing peril, 
and to make constructive sugges- 
tions so that “this intolerable con- 
dition” can be remedied as soon as 
possible. 

One remedy obviously is to see 
that each and every subversive in 
any Federal department and in the 
United Nations be discharged; the 
other is to set up standards suffi- 
ciently rigid to prevent future em- 
ployment of the disloyal. 

Uninhibited by fears of damaging 
revelations, John Foster Dulles, the 
new Secretary of State, can be 
trusted to carry through with this 
task. It is one of immediacy. The 
last Administration, faced with the 
dilemma—to conceal or to clear out 
subversives—plumped for conceal- 
ment. The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, even if it were to act out of 


political considerations, has no such 


problem. The “spy grand juries” 
and congressional investigators 
have at last aroused the American 
people to demand an effective pol- 
icy against subversion. And there 
is no present suggestion that Wash- 
ington will not satisfy it. 





Dreams for Sale 


by MARGARET R. SULLIVAN 


ry 
Teast is the day. 

I hug the thought and lie still, 
watching through the cracked mir- 
ror as daylight defines the yellow 
drapes over the window. If I could, 
I would pull back the curtains and 
let the great day into the room. But 
the window faces the alley and 
already there is the clatter of the 
milkman, the sound of footsteps 
hurrying toward another day of 
work. 

Soon, now, I shall be going to 
work every day. Not to the dull 
routine of the factory with my sis- 
ter, Mary Anne; not to the hospital 
where Tessie, my girl friend, totes 
trays and bedpans; not to the big 
house where Mom has washed and 
scrubbed to keep me in college for 
two years. 

I shall go up the steps of the 
square brick building with white 
columns framing its entrance, over 
the stone threshold worn by many 
feet, into the wide rooms where sun- 
light pours through arched windows 
and rows of books line the walls. I 
shall go up to the polished desk 
and say: 

“IT am Martha Brooks, the new 
Children’s Librarian.” 

















Mas. BAXTER behind the desk will 
smile, because she knows so well 
who I am. She has known ever 
since the day I was five and, tired 
of waiting for Mom who was work- 
ing next door, I squeezed through 





the heavy door behind a fat patron 
loaded with books. The library has 
been home to me since that day, and 
Mrs. Baxter my friend. It was she 
who urged me to apply. 

My application now is on the desk 
of the librarian, Mr. Courtland, and 
he has recommended me for the 
position. If the Board, meeting this 
morning, approves the application. 
ee ee 

Fear is back again. You won't get 
the job. You won't... you won't. 

I shiver and pull the frayed 
blanket closer about me. If, in spite 
of my qualifications, the Board does 
not approve. ... They must... they 
will... . They will. 

Sunshine finds its way between 
the brick walls of the alley, over the 
top of the curtain and touches the 
cracked mirror. Gone is the reflec- 
tion of the dingy room; gone the 
dark outline of my own features 
distorted in the broken glass. For 
a moment the sun plays upon the 
jagged slivers and sends a dancing 
light into the room. 

I will get the job. I will not 
even think about failure. The Board 
can’t reject my application because 
of education, for Curtis Library 
does not require a degree. I’ve had 
two years of State U—on the Dean’s 
list all the time. I’ve had experi- 
ence as a page during high school 
and have worked summer vacations 
at the playground library and on 
the bookmobile routes through our 
part of the city. 

Nor can they say IT lack knowl- 
edge of books. I’ve read, and read, 
and read, from Mother Goose to 
Dante. 


I. began that day when I was five 
and I mounted the five steps to 
the vaulted rooms. A funny, ragged, 
barefoot figure with a finger half 


way down my throat but with curi- 
osity so much stronger than my 
fear of the strange bright room. 
Straight into the Children’s Room I 
plodded and plumped down behind 
a circle of children who sat listen- 
ing to magic words: 

“*How much does a dream cost?’ 
asked Peter. 

**A golden florin,’ answered the 
merchant. 

“Pll have one,’ Peter said. 

“The old man took a kind of won- 
derful sugar-plum out of the ivory 
horn and gave it to Peter to eat. 
‘You will have the dream the next 
time you sleep,’ he said, and 
trudged on.” 

“T’ll have one, too,” I said but 
the words were all inside of me. PII 
have one, too,” and the dream mer- 
chant tossed it into my lap that mo- 
ment but no one saw it, and no one 
guessed, not even I. 

“He was a very old man; his face 
was puckered into a_ thousand 
wrinkles ... and he was strangely 
dressed in a robe of cherry scarlet 
and he wore golden shoes. “The 
Seller of Dreams’ had all kinds, he 
said .. . good, bad, true, false 
a few thrilling nightmares.” 

Is this a nightmare, this dream 
of mine which is so vivid this morn- 
ing? My fists are clenched and my 
body aches with tenseness. I have 
paid my golden florin. Don’t let my 
dream be a nightmare .. . don’t let 
it... don’t let it. 


even 


_ I remember more of the old 
fairy tale. I remember Peter’s Aunt 
Jane who walked into the deserted 
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castle, put on her crown and an- 
nounced that she was queen. “For 
vou see, Peter dear, there’s nothing 
that a woman of determination and 
energy can’t accomplish.”  Noth- 
ing, nothing, nothing not even 
being Children’s Librarian at Cur- 
tis, even though. 


, = sunlight disappears and 
again there is a_ blurred 
over the mirror. Day is beginning 
all about me now and soon I shall 
have to go out to meet the challenge. 
There is nothing a woman of de- 
termination and energy can't 
complish. 1 am only nineteen, but 
I say the words over and over. In 
the flat above there are the plod- 
ding footsteps of old Mr. Johns who 


shadow 


ac- 


has shared a love of books with me 
through the vears. He stops out- 
side the door and ealls: 
“Good luck, Marty.” 
“Thanks, Mr. Johns,” I 
softly, so Mom won't hear. 


reply 
I know 
what she would say: 

“Silly old fool, filling you with 
notions. He talked me into letting 
You’ve no right 
hurting yourself trying to be better 
than your own kind.” 

Oh, Mom, Mom. 
vou dom’t want me to try. 


vou go to college. 


I know why 
It’s be- 
cause you're afraid they will turn 
me down. I’m afraid, too, Mom, 
but I’ve got to try. You'd be so 
proud to have me a librarian. It 
was harder for you than for me 
when I had to give up college this 
winter after Pa died. You're just 
afraid of the old bogy that is always 
behind us, Mom. But I’m not going 
to be afraid. You just don’t under- 
stand that today Martha 
Brooks has a good chance to be 
Children’s Librarian. A chance, ves. 
But not assurance. But all I want 
is a chance. 


even 
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Mom is in the kitchen and there 
is the smell of coffee, the rattle of 
dishes. Mary Ann is there, too; her 
strident voice scolding because 
there is no mustard for the sand- 
wiches. Mustard. It is like Mary 
Anne. She can’t understand why | 
want a job that pays only half of 
what she earns. I wait until she 
slams the door and T hear her high 
heels clacking past my window. 

“Hi, Mom.” Something makes my 
crack. Mom gives a small 
sound, and I wish she could under- 
stand how it is with me. I want 
her to be glad about the job, to feel 
excited and happy and sure, as I 
It is almost the end of May 
but I am shivering, and it is not be- 
cause IT am cold but because T am 
not sure. Mom knows it, too. Her 
lips are pulled tight and there is a 
frown on 


voice 


do. 


her forehead and some- 
thing knots inside of me. If Mom 
is right, and IT am wrong... . But 
she is making muffins. 

“Oh, Mom! Muffins! For me? 

“Nobody else to eat them,” she 
says shortly and some of the flour 
spills because her hand is shaking. 
Muffins are my favorite for hreak- 
fast. 

“Oh, Mom. ‘Today’s the day!” I 
can’t keep the excitement inside of 
me any longer. 

The corners of her mouth slip but 
she says: “Take that extra hol 
water into the bathroom. Hurry 
up, now.” 


” 


iy takes a long time to bathe, to do 


my fingernails and hair. When | 
come out the muffins are on the 
table and the coffee is steaming hot. 
Mom stirs her coffee noisily. As | 
watch her there is a lump in my 
throat and I can’t finish the second 
muffin, even though I try, and I 
hurry down the hall to my room. 
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Sos: of the excitement has gone 
and the gray suit doesn’t seem as 
fine as it did when I first made it. 
Mom has ironed the white pique 
blouse beautifully and when I put 
the red rose from the Five-and-Ten 
at my neck, step into the low-heeled 
red shoes and put a last bobby pin 
in my hair, I know that the Board 
can find no fault with my looks. 
The crack in the mirror hides my 
face. Tam glad. I don’t want to 
be reminded that there is a reason 
to be afraid. 

“Do I look all right, Mom?” 

Her face softens. “Baby, you look 
just lovely. But you’re wasting 
your time and letting yourself be 
hurt for nothing,” she adds harshly 
and slams dishes into the sink. 

“Oh, no, Mom.” The tears are 
close and I don’t want to ery. “I’ve 
got to go, Mom. Can’t you see?” 

She nods. “Sure, baby, I see. 
Go ahead. But that’s a good job at 
the hospital the switchboard. 
It’s just like office work.” 

“It won’t pay much more, Mom. 
And this way, I can go on studying 
a 


t 
- le 


iw being with books, I wanted 
to say. With books which hold 
such wonde: ul secrets, beautiful 
thoughts. I want to give other chil- 
dren what I have received . to 
put Peter Pan into the hands of a 
boy from this project; to read Alice 
in Wonderland to the blind girl on 
our shut-in route; to show boys and 
girls from the Hill the way others 
live through books I know so well. 
I want to take the kids out of the 
dull, crowded tenements and send 
them exploring with Tom Sawyer 
and Robinson Crusoe, to let them 
know that there are dreams for 
sale ... dreams for the taking. 
“You haven’t got the job yet,” 
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Mom’s harsh words cut in on my 
dreams and I know that the bogy 
has caught her again. It has me, 
too, as it never had in high school 
or college. 

“Mr. Courtland is recommending 
me, Mom.” I have to talk to keep 
down my fears. “You know how 
good he is. He’s ... he’s progres- 
sive, Mom. Not like Mr. Kings- 
bury.” 

“Mr. Kingsbury is chairman of 
that Board,” Mom reminds. “If he 
says no, old Courtland isn’t going 
to take chances on his job by push- 
ing for you. He’s got a family that 
has to eat. If the Board says no, 
you won't get the job.” 

“But they won't, if he...if...” 
but the argument no longer seems 
good. 

“Don’t let them hurt you, Marty,” 
Mom gives the pan a vigorous wip- 
ing. “If they say you can’t have 
the job, you just tell them .. . tell 
them you got plenty of jobs wait- 
ing. Don’t you bow none to them, 
and don’t you worry none, if they 
say no.” ) 

“They're going to say Yes, Mom. 
They’ve ... they’ve got to. T’ll have 
to run to get the bus.” IT had to 
run, yes; but mostly to get away 


from the look in Mom’s eyes. 


1. is warm and sunny and once 


more I am confident, excited. The 
girls waiting for the bus admire my 
new suit and red shoes and we talk 
about the tennis tournament, about 
the new movie at the Mayfair, the 
styles at the Mart. This is my big 
day, the greatest day in my life, and 
none of them know it. Not one of 
them guess that soon I will be work- 
ing at the library. 

The bus driver kids me about 
having a date so early in the morn- 
ing and when he lets me off he ealls: 
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“Watch your step getting oll the 
bus, lady,” and one of the girls 
vigeles and calls, “Just watch your 
step, Marty.” 

It is almost nine and some of the 
staff are going into the library, so I 
stand looking in the window of the 
florist shop and wondering how 
Miss James, the School Librarian, 
will feel about working with me. 
She was all right when | was part- 
time, but being a regular librarian 
is different. You use the private 
stalf room and go to parties and 
conventions. ‘The knot inside of 
me grows tight again. 

I try to forget and 
tulips in the window. 


study the 
Some day | 
shall have tulips made from book 
jackets all over the bulletin boards. 
The Children’s Room is in the base- 
ment now, and I can see the cherry- 
colored drapes over the windows. | 
know that the walls are sky-blue, 
the ceiling pink; that the stone fire- 
place is flanked by red leather has- 
socks and a low red bench. Above 
the fireplace there hangs a picture 
of the “Seller of Dreams” painted 
by a local artist. There ts nothing 
a woman of determination and 
energy can't accomplish. With Aunt 
Jane’s words on my lips I cross the 
street and walk swiftly up the steps 
and through the heavy door. 


Mis. SAXTER apparently does not 
though T was sure 
would be watching for me. As she 
disappears there is a feeling of lone- 
liness and the brightly lighted cir- 
culation department is as terrifying 
and unfamiliar as it was that day 
fourteen years ago. I cannot tell 
whether it is the pounding of my 
heart or the sound of my heels 
which makes the noise which pur- 
sues me. 


The office 


see me, she 


door and Mr. 


opens 
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Kingsbury comes out. What if I 
made a mistake about the time and 
it is too late! But Mr. Courtland is 
standing in his doorway and he mo- 
tions me to come in. So I am not 
late. Probably the Chairman 
had another meeting this morning 
and had to leave early. I fight down 
my nervousness and try to smile up 
at Mr. Kingsbury but he rushes past 
without seeing me, although he 
knows me well. 

The noise of my heart is so loud 
I can hardly hear Mr. Courtland as 
he introduces me to the three Board 
members. For a moment no one 
says anything and I look over at the 
librarian but he is busy straighten- 
ing papers on his desk. He is an 
old man, little and shrunken, and 
he squints through bifocals. I can’t 
help thinking it must seem strange 
to him to have seen so many 
changes at Curtis Library. The 
whole world has changed in the 
fifty years he has been here. Now 
Martha Brooks is going to be Chil- 
dren’s Librarian. 


too 


| of the men is making little 
clucking noises and as he speaks 


the words are far away. Through 
the glass door I see Mrs. Baxter put- 
ting up a notice. Maybe it is 
through my thoughts words click 
like dots and dashes compelling my 
attention. 

“We ... very interested ... your 
application ...ah... quite unex- 
pected. ... You have ... ah 
many qualifications. Unfortunately 

. 8.0.8... . listen Martha Brooks 
... listen... other applications. . . 
and with the... ah . well, cir- 
cumstances .. . the Board has de- 
cided .. .” 

Sunshine crosses the room and 
touches the rose-colored walls, 
picks up the polished mahogany of 
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the desk, comes to rest on the thin 
fingers of the librarian’s hands 
which hold my application. 

“. . . In favor of another 
ORR. en 

There is no sound in the room. 
Perhaps there is, but I cannot hear 
it. The librarian’s fingers become 
transparent under the x-ray of the 
sun. I want to leave but there is no 
power to propel me from the chair. 
1 wonder if my face is as stiff as it 
feels. There is a voice speaking 
again. 

“Keep the application on file, Mr. 
Courtland. Perhaps later, ... if 
there is a permanent branch at the 
project . . . Miss Brooks would be 
excellent there ... among her own 
people....° 

The words are the push I need. 
Go back, colored girl, back to your 
own kind ... back to the settlement. 
Go home, nigger. 


appli- 


out of the room. The 


circulation department is empty 
and I am glad, glad that there are 
none to see me, Martha Brooks, 
bent under the black shadow. 
Past the high school room with the 
gay books in cellophane jackets, 
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past the Reference Room and the 
Art Room I go, down the tive steps 
and through the heavy doors with 
a burden on my back. 

Outside the sun is shining, the 
air is fresh and clear, the sky is 
blue. Around the flag pole the jani- 
tor is planting geraniums for Memo- 
rial Day. Remember the soldiers 
... the soldiers who died... who 
died to make men free black 
men as free as while... but black 
girls can’t be librarians . .. not al 
Curtis Library ... not yet. 

Memorial Day. I must buy a 
plant for Mom to put on Pa’s grave. 

Mom! Tve got to tell Mom! 

I fumble in nry bag for the paper 
on which I put down the name of 
the supervisor at the hospital. I'll 
find out about the switchboard job. 
Maybe Mom won’t mind so much if 
I get the other job. 

I turn my head so that I don’t see 
the windows framed with the 
cherry-colored drapes and as I run 
to catch the bus I try to forget the 
picture over the stone fireplace. 
But in the store window I see the 
reflection of my hurrying feel. The 
red shoes are the same color as the 


robe about the “Seller of Dreams.” 





Saint Patrick 


by SISTER M. ANGELINE HUGHES, S.S.N.D 


Slave-Boy of Slemish 


SLAVE-BOY of Slemish whom did you hear 
when the dawn broke over the cold-gray skies 
of Ireland’s youth? The vision clear 

started you with a glint in your eyes 

down the Tara road where the southward lies. 
The farmer folk might wonder long 

what had become of the boy with the song. 


No use to tell them you followed a dream. 

But there was the vessel down at the quay 
with its cargo of wolf-hounds bound for Rome. 
What did you, lean brown slave-boy, see 

on the hills of Slemish? Why did the foam 
that circled the rim of the distant shore 

bring peace to your eyes as never before? 


The moorings were cast. It was idle thought 

that you in your rags should be taken aboard. 

The captain refused. Had your voices wrought 

a trickery cutting you like a sword? 

But you prayed with a childish faith in the Lord. 

“Come, we'll take you and trust you,” the officers call... 
and the slave-boy of Slemish landed in Gaul. 





,— is not much hesitation to- 
day as to who was the “Slave-boy 
of Slemish”—his fame has spread 
over the world, but when we ask 
‘Where was he born?’ there is real 
hesitancy and sometimes chagrin. 
The writer of this sketch remem- 
bers a student who on being ques- 
tioned from whence she had come, 
replied unhesitantly: “It doesn’t 
matter a whit from where. All that 
matters is, where am I going and 
what am I doing to get there?” An 
erudite answer enough in this twen- 
tieth century from the lips of an 
adolescent. 

But for the sake of the record let 
us look at the evidence of Saint 
Patrick’s birthplace. Seven cities 
it is said claimed Homer. Perhaps 
it is small wonder that several cities 
and countries claim Patrick. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson in “Isaac and 
Archibald” has the little boy of the 
narrative describe one of the old 
men as “something out of Homer.” 
Saint Patrick seems like something 
out of the Old Testament, panoplied 
and grim at times, but essentially 
warm and lovable. He is cast in 
heroic mold surely, as great in deeds 
as in the things of the spirit. 


H., birth town? Older writers and 
later ones all attest to a variety of 
places. 
born at Banavem 
crux of the problem is, where is 


Patrick himself says he was 
Taberniae. The 


that located? It is interesting read- 
ing to try to piece the evidence to- 
gether. One author declares that 
he was a native of “the Britains,” 
that is, one of the five provinces 
into which Roman Britain was 
divided in the fourth century; his 
home was “not far from our sea,” 
the sea between Ireland and Britain. 

Another states that he came from 
the Cumberland to the 


south of 


Hadrian’s Wall; still another that 
he was born at Tres Taberniae on 
the Appian Way. Dr. MaeNeill 
claims that the place is Aber- 
gavenny in Monmouthshire. M. J. 
Murray in an article entitled “The 
Real St. Patrick” in The Month, 
March, 19838, writes: “It is likely 
that he lived in one of the Roman 
‘colonies’ on the banks of the 
Severn.” 


—_— MAYNARD in his’ book, 
Pillars of the Church (1945) reealls 
that earlier writers say the place 
was Dumbarton, but this town was 
far inland on the Clyde estuary 
north of Glasgow, “a place where 
there could have been none of the 
amenities of life Patrick describes 
as being enjoyed by his well-to-do 
Roman-British family. ... The con- 
sensus of scholarly opinion is that 
his birthplace was in the Severn 
valley or the coast of Wales.” 

A long interesting article on “The 
Birthplace of Saint Patrick: An Es- 
say in Textual Criticism,” by John 
E. Sexton, in the Catholic Historical 
Review of July, 1931, will reward 
study and may make some readers 
believe that Saint Patrick’s one and 
only patria was Italy, and his terra 
aliena Ireland. James Veale, writ- 
ing in The Commonweal of Novem- 
ber 18, 1931, infers that we should 
trust the Confession for biographi- 
cal details. 

“This admittedly authentic nar- 





There is a theory asserting that two St. 
Patricks actually existed but Sister M. 
Angeline Hughes, S.S.N.D., Ph.D., presents 
here the traditional Apostle of Ireland. 
Sister teaches English at the College of 
Notre Dame of Maryland. She has one 
book of poems to her credit, Peddler of 
Dreams, and is now engaged on a book of 
essays to be subtitled Aspects of Irish Cul- 
ture. She is the author of the three poems 
included in her article. 
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rative indicates many dillerent lines 
of argument, unmistakably 
verging toward France as the land 
of his birth, and creating by their 
accumulative force a conviction as 
compelling as any that a chain of 
circumstantial evidence can pos- 
sibly produce. ... Had Saint Patrick 
merely written few 
perhaps in view of his many con- 
tacts with France, would fail to ree- 
ognize it as Bononia, the contempo- 
rary Latin name of Boulogne.” 


con- 


‘Bonaven’ 


, — there is so much contra- 
dictory judgment as to his birth- 
there is 
opinion as to who were his parents. 
He himself tells us that he was ot 
Romano-British origin: Calpurnius 
was his father, Concessa (or Con- 
mother. His’ father 
was a decurion, “one of those small- 
town functionaries whose hard lot 
under the later Empire has aroused 
the sympathy of so many 


, 


place, no divergence ot 


chessa) his 


histo- 
rians.’ 

Others say that Calpurnius was 
a member of the town 
man of position and moderat 
wealth. He owned a farm hard by 
Banavem Taberniae, according to 
the Confession. Patrick’s mother 
was presumably of Gaulish ances- 
try. She may have been a sister 
of Saint Martin of Tours, but it is 
more likely that she was his niece. 
Both mother and father were Chris- 
tians. 

It is to be regretted that we do 
not know more of his early home 
life, or of the raid that made him 
the “Slave-boy of Slemish.” He 
was sixteen years old when he was 
taken prisoner on his father’s farm. 
Men - servants and maid - servants 
were killed or captured and carried 
off to Ireland. In all, the captives 
numbered many thousand persons. 


senate, a 
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The next time we meet Patrick he 
is a slave owned by Milchu, a minor 


chieftain in Antrim. If he was just 


an ordinary boy heretofore, he as- 
sumed other qualities now. 
and loneliness sometimes help to 


Sorrow 


shape saints’ lives. Patrick in cap- 
tivity, Patrick alone on the hills 
minding his flocks, had time to 
meditate. His world had = fallen 
around him, and the greater world 
of Roman might and prestige was 
crumbling too. For Patrick’s life 
falls within the period which saw 
the final downfall of the Roman 
Empire in eastern Europe, and the 
collapse of the ancient Latin eivi- 
lization. 


Was was the meaning of it all? 
His first training in real holiness 
came on the heights of Slemish. 
Mountains with the arching sky 
above them have a way of drawing 
us nearer to God. 

It was certainly so in Patrick’s 
case, Six weary vears passed by, yet 
were they weary? Had he not come 
to realize that God is in the storm as 
well as in the sun-flecked heavens? 
That was the time he heard a Voice 
telling him to prepare to leave this 
country of his captivity. He hesi- 
tated. What did the strange words 
mean? Again the Voice came: “Lo, 
thy ship is ready.” 

There was no more hesitation. 
He ran away from Slemish (or was 
it Fochlad on the coast of Mayo?) 
and made for the harbor two hun- 
dred miles away. Yes, the ship was 
at anchor sure enough, but when he 
asked for free passage, he was re- 
fused. Only on second considera- 
tion did the captain take him. 
Wolf-hounds were not too easy to 
handle-—the crew had been having 
trouble with them —~— and this boy 
knew animals. Why not try him? 
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ao boat was three days at sea be- 
fore it reached Gaul, a country at 
that time devastated by war. For 
twenty-eight days men and dogs 
wandered desolately through an un- 
inhabited tract, almost starving ac- 
cording to Patrick’s own account, 
till finally they reached a human 
habitation. Shortly after this he 
was restored to his kinsfolk. Father 
and mother were missing. Had 
they been killed in the raid, or what 
had happened to them? It is diffi- 
cult to follow the details. 

He was not in his home country 
long when the Voices became in- 
sistent again, Voices from the wood 
of Foclut or the “Wood of the 
Ulaid” in whose province he had 
served as a Slave: “We beseech thee, 
holy youth, to come and walk 
among us once more.” 

In an article under the caption 
“Saint Patrick and the’ Patrick 
Legend,” by James’ F. Kenney, 
Ph.D., in Thought, June, 1933, it is 
asserted that there actually was 
such a wood which in the later 
Middle Ages extended over southern 
Antrim and northern Down, at no 
vreat distance from Slemish. 


oo next question difficult to an- 
swer satisfactorily is “Where did 
Patrick spend the twenty years that 
elapsed between his escape from 
Ireland and his episcopal consecra- 
tion?” Most of the creditable au- 
thorities attest that he was studying 
in France, maybe on the island of 
Lérins, off Cannes. A famous mon- 
astery had been founded there 
about the fifth century wherein 
Patrick must have received what- 
ever education he could boast of. 
We know his Latinity was defec- 
tive; he himself is at pains to im- 
press his backwardness on 
minds. 


our 


In the Confession he states: 

“IT had long since thought of wril- 
ing; but | hesitated until now; for 
1 feared lest I should fall under the 
censure of men’s tongues, and be- 
cause | have not studied as have 
others, who in the most approved 
fashion have drunk in both law and 
the Holy Scriptures alike, and have 
never changed their speech from 
their infancy, but rather have been 
always rendering it more perfect. 
For my speech and language is 
translated into a tongue not my own 
as can be easily proved from the 
savor of my _ writing, in = what 
fashion I have been taught and am 
learned in speech. ... 1 blush and 
am exceedingly afraid to lay bare 
my lack of education; because I am 
unable to make my meaning plain 
in a few words to the learned. . . 

I who was at first illiterate, an exile, 
unlearned verily. , 


|, he is insisting that he is 
“the most rustic” of all the faithful. 
At Lérins and Auxerre he received 
purely religious training, not for- 


mal education. He came forth pro- 
ficient in theology if not in secular 
studies. Calling attention to the 
Kuropean background of Saint Pat- 
rick’s mission, Michael Tierney, 
Professor of Greek in University 
College, Dublin, said very effectively 
that the date of Saint Patrieck’s de- 
parture from his parents’ home in 
Britain to train for the priesthood 
at Lérins was in all probability the 
date of the disappearance of Roman 
power from his native land. 

In the meantime, the Christians 
who were living in Ireland, for there 
must have been a good number be- 
fore Saint Patrick arrived, were beg- 
ging for a bishop. 


To satisfy the 
need, 


-alladius was sent. In every 
way he seemed to be better fitted 





for the mission than Patrick. He 
had the scholarship and the person- 
ality needed for a great leader. But 


God’s ways are not our ways. 


W, THIN a year Palladius died and 


again the choosing of a missionary 


for the pagan Irish was uppermost 
in the Pope’s mind. the 
people were, vet they culti- 
vated too. “They were not a meek 
The Romans 
known to 


Pagan 
were 
people. for reasons 
themselves, 
attempted the conquest of Ireland.” 
It was to a people then that 
Patrick And Patrick 
known long before that he 
come. Had he not 
Voices? Had he not 
consummation? 


best never 
such 
had 
would 


came. 
heard his 
dreamed. ot 
this 


L, was thus that he arrived in Ire- 
land in 432, 
is uneertain. In 


whether from Gaul or 
that vear 
his great missionary labors began 
He was not a 


Britain 


his own 
words testify, but he was a man of 
spiritual power and deep humility. 
In a material sense he was 
organizer. Therefore 
the start 


cessful. 


scholar as 


a born 
his mission 


from was eminently sue- 

Perhaps he made a preliminary 
stay in Ulster and then journeyed to 
Meath to secure the favor of King 
Laoghaire. Most people know of his 
encounter with that monarch vet 
the story may be purely legendary 
The Druids believed that until the 
sacred fire was lighted on Tara on 
March 25th, no fire might be kin- 
dled on any hearth, under pain of 
death. But the Druids had not 
reckoned with Patrick. Not only 
had he lighted the Paschal Candle 
on Easter Eve—on the Hill of Slane 
a ruddy glow pierced the dark- 
ness before the King’s emissaries 
knew what he was about. 


Fires of Slane 


fire in the southern sky 
golden and reddish flame 
blazing from tinder. 
High-King or Druid flame, 
sparks of the pagan hand 
piercing the blackness. 
This was the Hill of Slane 
lighting up darkened Meath 
Tara was fireless. 


What hand dared this offense? 


“Lord King,” a Druid cried, 
“quenched now must be that flame 
or it will burn 

henceforth in Eire!” 


Laoghaire was startled then. 

“Never! It shall not be. 

Death is the sentence. 
Chariots!” 


Wild was the riding hence. 
Horsemen and chariots 
over the fragrant fields 
make for the flaming hill. 


There on the height of Slane 
in the late dusk of eve 
Easter eve—golden flame 
sparkled and crackled. 
Patrick, intrepid, 

smiled as he saw the hills 
lake up his beacon torch 
thinking it Tara's. 

Then through the gathering night 
sounded the horses’ hoofs. 
grinding of chariots. 


Courageous, undaunted, 
Patrick among his priests 
went to the halting place 

of the King’s warriors 

his surety the power of God, 
His might to uphold him. 
Clear on the evening air 
came to the Druid band 
chanting of Latin: 


“Some put their trust in chariots and 
some in horses; 

but we will walk in the name of the 
Lord our God.” 


Thus did Niall’s slave-boy in 
episcopal dignity, 

humble but truth-bearing, 
come before Niall’s son. 
And Slane’s fire conquered 
the hill-light of Tara. 
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_—— the victory was with Pat- 
rick in the first encounter, ven- 
veance rankled in the hearts of the 
Druids. They could not let his 
audacity pass unchallenged. 
Laoghaire, overcome probably by 
his intrepidity, invited him to Tara. 
On the way men lay in ambush to 
kill him but as he and his eight 
companions walked along the road, 
the eyes of the Druids were held 
and all that they saw was a herd 
of deer and a fawn. Tradition re- 
lates that the fawn was the little 
Benen who later became a convert, 
received the name of Benignus, and 
eventually was the successor of Pat- 
rick. 


The Deer’s Cry 


-* CurRIST before me 
wherever I go” 

rose the chant of Patrick 
high and low; 


enemies in ambush 
crouching, wail 
white-robed Druids 
eager to sate 


vengeance for the Slane fire 
in the spring, 

yet they saw before them 
not anything 


but a herd of eight deer 
and a fawn, 

crossing the heather field 
in the dawn. 


Kise LAOGHAIRE never became a 
Christian though he allowed Pat- 
rick to preach in his domain. Dif- 
ferent members of his family were 
baptized, however, notably his two 
daughters, Eithne the fair, and 
Fedelm the ruddy. Many chief- 
tains and their families were con- 
verted From now on Saint 
Patrick’s days were spent in toil- 


also. 


some journeys and labors, because 
of which Robert Farren has aptly 
styled him “the Paul of the Gael.” 
He became one of the greatest mis- 
sionaries of the world. 

Most of Ireland was converted be- 
fore his death, and to his influence 
can be attributed the unswerving 
loyalty of the Irish nation to the 
faith, even to the present day. Early 
in his missionary career he noted 
that one of the erying needs of Ire- 
land in the fifth century was a na- 
tive clergy. As soon as it was ex- 
pedient he set about remedying the 
deficiency. His religious solicitude 
for virginal souls was exemplary 
and far-seeing. “The role played by 
the women of Irelaad in the evan- 
velization of their country is one 
of the most glorious chapters of an 
inspired narrative, and their prac- 
tical assistance is an indication of 
the free position they enjoyed under 
a highly developed civilization.” 
Next to God, it was due to the foree 
of Saint Patrick’s personality and 
his own feeling of unworthiness, 
that Ireland was “the only place in 
the world of which the Gospel took 
possession without bloodshed,” as 
Montalembert remarks’ in 
Monks of the West. 


his 


I, 442 Saint Patrick paid a visit to 
Rome where he was received by the 
then reigning Pope, Leo the Great. 
Before he left the city he had been 


made first Primate of Ireland. Ac- 
cording to the Annals of Ulster the 
Church of Armagh, the primatial 
See of Ireland, was founded in 444. 
This became a center of education 
as well as of administration. 
than two miles west of Armagh 
were the ruins of Emain Macha, 
the famous capital of the Ulaid in 
pagan days. How beautifully God 
designed that the old pagan strong- 


Less 
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hold should give place in the new 
dispensation to the center of Chris- 
tianity. 

From about 161 when he 
died, Patrick left Ireland 
but he maintained communications 
abroad. Of used 
Latin for official and 
Gaelic for the humble folk around 
him. M. J. Murray writes that he 
loved to the cadences 
of the Irish in the many beautiful 
prayers in which his 


$42 to 
never 


languages he 


purposes, 


use musical 
poetical 
thoughts found expression. 

He was a mystic, high on the 
road to sanctity, whatever his faults 
may have been. Certainly he had 
sensible contact with the Divire not 
granted to the ordinary soul. His 
forty days fast upon Croagh Patrick 
should not be lightly passed over. 
Anvone who knows the Ireland ot 
today will reeall that the pilgrim 
ages to that mountain are still 
ing on in this materialistic a 


()- 
5!) 


ge. 


isis PATRICK’S extant writings 
are: the Confession from which ex- 
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cerpts have already been given, and 
the Letter concerning Coroticus 
Which may have been addressed to 
the British clergy. The occasion of 
the latter was as follows: Patrick 
had just received many converts in- 
to the Church; according to his own 
words the newly baptized were still 
“in white array” when the soldiers 
of Coroticus “cruelly butchered and 
slaughtered” and captured 
others to sell into slavery. It was 
a brutal occurrence and Patrick in 
no gentle terms Coroticus 
and his henchmen the enormity of 
their crime. 

The third well-known work is 
The Deer's Cry or Saint Patrick's 
Breastplate. He is 
chanted this when 
were laid 
Laoghaire’s men, 
is a strong ery of faith in God’s 
providence and omnipotence. Schol- 
ars believe that the version we pos- 
dates not from the fifth but 
rather from the seventh or the 
eighth century. 


some, 


shows 


said to have 
the ambus- 
against him by 
The entire poem 


cades 


Sess 


a9 





Bard Jekyll and Businessman Hyde 


by ANNE FREMANTLE 


I. was a very full dress gala af- 
fair at Sherry’s on Park Avenue. 
Some three hundred people were 
milling around. “Are they all 
poets?” IT asked my lovely hostess, 
as I thankfully accepted a Man- 
hattan. “Mostly,” she replied, “cer- 
tainly all those who are going to sit 
at the honor table.” “In whose 
honor is this dinner given?” | 
asked. “The members of the Poetry 
Society of America are giving it to 
their retiring president,” she re- 
plied, “We are also awarding him 
the Alexander Droushkoy Memorial 
Gold Medal for his services to 
poetry.” 

A large, kindly man, tall and 
faultlessly dressed in a Tuxedo, 
with a lively face and wide-spaced, 
bright eyes, partly concealed by 
horn-rims, stopped beside — us. 
“Hullo, Isabel,” he said. “Here’s 
the very lion himself,” she replied, 
turning to me, “This is Mr. Sulli- 
van.” When he moved on, I said, 
“He doesn’t look much like my idea 
of a poet.” She laughed: “He’s Ad- 
vertising and Business Manager of 
Dun and Bradstreet, and helps edit 
their magazine -—- Dun’s Review.” 
“The credit people—goodness,” I 
replied, “He doesn’t look like a 
businessman either.” Yet Aloysius 
Michael Sullivan is both. 


He works in a glass cubicle of an 
office, on the tenth floor of the mas- 
sive Dun and Bradstreet building 
that covers a whole block at 99 
Church Street, New York. Moving 
staircases crisscross elegantly up 
to five floors; two thousand people 
work for the organization in the 
one building. Elsewhere, over all 
the world, Dun and Bradstreet em- 
ploy ten thousand souls — more 
than the entire staff of the United 
Nations. 


As I came in to interview him, the 
telephone on his desk rang. As he 
replied, I looked around: two big 
windows, and all the rest of the 
wall space lined with bookshelves. 
Mr. Sullivan spoke into the receiver 
courteously but firmly. “This is 
not a rating, it’s a listing.” Listen- 
ing, I leaned down to look at the 
book titles: A’s Poems, the com- 
plete Yeats; a learned collection 





Fortunately A. M. Sullivan needs no magic 
potion to transform himself from poet into 
man of affairs or vice versa; he is both 
simultaneously and both successfully. But 
it’s primarily as the poet that Anne Fremantle 
draws her pen portrait. Mrs. Fremantle is 
on the staff of The Commonweal, The Neu 
York Times and Town and Country. She is 
the Editor of the recently published Wynne 
Diaries. 
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of early Irish lays; Sheed and 
Ward’s Marybook. There 
hundreds more, and not a business 
tome them. =] 
“| keep those out there, 
where my secretary sits. 


were 
amMone expressed 
surprise. 
But these 
are only a tew samples of my li- 
brary -L have over 4,000 more po- 
etry books at home,” A. M. Sullivan 
explained, 


As if leading this double life of a 
business publicity) manager and 
simultaneously that of a busy poet 
were not enough, Mr. Sullivan has 
also had twelve vears of activity as 
a radio commentator on poetry. In 
his program, “Poets Speak,” he tn- 
troduced more than 3800 poets over 
the Mutual Network, the National 
Broadcasting Company, the 
New York City Station. 

With Earl MeGill of the Colum- 
bia Workshop and Norman Corwin 
of CBS, he choral 
broadcasts, using many of his own 
poems, spoken by up to half a 
dozen with sound effects. 
Particularly suecessful as rendered 
by this technique is Midnight Cara- 
van for five voices, 
Route | at night, 


choruses: 


and 


ploneered in 


Ve Ces, 


describing 
with its jingling 


“Headlight, 
moonlight 

Voonlight, 
headlight. 


taillight, starlight, 


taillight, starlight, 


and 


“Glimmer, shimmer, brighter, dim- 
mer, 

One light, no light, stop light, go 
light. ‘ 


Be rehearsal, Mr. Sullivan found 


the could not get the 
tempo of his lines, having recently 


speakers 
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done 'T. S. 
Cathedral. 
his 


Eliot's Murder tin the 
It was not until he read 
stulf that the spell was 
broken, and he got “the crash of 
symbals effect; my verse is antipho- 
nal, not muted.” Mark Van Doren, 
writing to Mr. Sullivan about re- 
cordings made from these broad- 
comments that the author's 
reading “is very simple and con- 
vincing; entirely audible and intelli- 
vible, and altogether entertaining. 
It is modest but moving.” 

These recordings are widely ap- 
preciated:. one Edinburgh profes- 
sor wrote Mr. Sullivan that he had 
played some of them at Christmas 
on the Island of Cyprus, and many 
teachers of English finding 
them invaluable in and 
high schools throughout the United 
States and beyond. So far, Mr. Sul- 
livan’s only venture into films has 
been to write and supervise the Dun 
and Bradstreet documentary, Credit, 
Van's Confidence in Man. 


own 


casts, 


are 


colleges 


é 

Bor for this little matter of earn- 
ing my living,” he said, “I'd have 
spent all my life writing poetry. 
gut I’ve always had to lead a double 
life and though I like the things 
I've had to do, ve liked the things 
| didn’t have to best.” He has 
poetry and the telling of tales in 
his blood. His mother, whose peo- 
ple came to this country from Ire- 
land in the “Hungry Forties,” was 
“very sensitive; everything she said 
had a lyrie quality about it,” as he 
recall. His father 
“shanachie,” a storyteller. 

“My father’s folk came here later, 
around the time of the Civil War. 
They came from Kenmare, in Kerry. 
All our family there were story- 
tellers. they could spin yarns for- 
ever. IT was the 
children, and my parents adopted 


loves to was a 


eldest of twelve 
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two more. We'd sit around the pot 
cutting carpet rags, and 
father’d tell stories.” He’d tell old 
new ones, tall true 
it didn’t matter — Aloysius 
Michael and his brothers and sisters 
would sit entranced. 


stove 
ones, ones, 
ones 


, MICHAEL SULLIVAN was 
born in Harrison, New Jersey, but 
grew up in Oxford, New Jersey. He 
still owns a big farm with over a 
hundred acres of land near Hack- 
ettstown. Here, on a summer eve- 
ning, over thirty-five of his kin may 
often be found gathered—and all of 
them under ten. “It’s hard getting 
them to come in at dusk, their arms 
scratched, and their legs muddy,” 
he sighed, “rounding them up and 
counting them is quite a chore.” 
His grandmother came from 


Highbridge, and the small boy often 
visited in the little town, already 


industrialized, set but a stone’s 
throw from deep, mysterious Lake 
Solitude, with its white water lilies 
and whiter herons. He has distant 
relatives still living in Califon, that 
trout fisherman’s hidden paradise, 
and his grandfather, a stonemason, 
built many of the early culverts in 
the hills and many of the bridges 
across the Musconetcong River. He 
has written some of his best lines 
about the North Jersey hills, and 
the life there when he was a lad. 
Aloysius Michael was already a 
choirboy at the age of six, but at his 
first Midnight Mass, carrying the 
heavy candle during the reading of 
the Gospel, he fell, splashing the 
boy ahead of him with the hot wax. 
That ended his ecclesiastical career ! 
He went on to St. Benedict's 
Preparatory School in’ Newark, 
where he failed in English. “I never 
knew any English undil I studied 
Latin,” he says, but later “I got the 


only A I ever got for a poem about 
my alma mater.” His first: story 
was published by Father O’ Rourke 
in the Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart when he was just sixteen. 


H.. did not begin writing serious 
verse, however, until day in 
1922 when he was working in an 
advertising agency in Newark. A 
man came in and began to talk to 
Sullivan about sonnets—how diffi- 
cult they were to write, especially 
the Petrarchian variety. Aloysius 
Michael bet a quarter he could write 
in ten minutes, if the visitor 
would give him the rhyme scheme 
and won his bet. 

From that moment there was no 
stopping him. “I wrote one hundred 
sonnets in one hundred days and 
they were all bad,” he told me rue- 
fully. “Someone persuaded me to 
let them be published, and I called 
them Sonnets of a Simpleton. 1 got 
only one one-line review: ‘How true, 
how true.’ ” 

But this did not faze him for a 
moment. He went right on writing, 
reading and arguing. “I’ve never 
been able to learn anything until 
I've fought for it or against it,’ he 
“lve the greatest known re- 
sistance to information.” But he 
readily admits that “all my life Pve 
been learning, by picking up crumbs 
from other people.” “All writers 
are magpies,” I agreed, “stealing 
anything shiny they can 
whether a_ priceless pearl or a 
worthless pin.” Sullivan thought 
for a moment, then, “One can di- 
vest crumbs,” he said, dismissing 
my simile, “I always found that 
after I had picked anything up, | 
had to assimilate it before I could 
use it.” 

The telephone rang. “Glad te 
have vou use that dummy,” A. M. 


one 


one 


Says. 


see - 
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Sullivan said. Then he explained 
to me that he preferred long lines. 
“I don’t agree with the arbitrary 
and usual division of lines into long 
and short, though,” he went on “for 
me lines are hard and soft, and | 
would distinguish them solely by 
the quality of the like a 
‘flow line’ and a galloping meter, 
with an anapaestic stress instead of 
an iambic. I borrow my anapaestic 
quality from prepositional English, 
using elision. But,” he concluded 
thoughtfully, “you can’t be dog- 
matic, really. Often I write a poem 
in three different ways.” 

Altogether, Mr. Sullivan has pub- 
lished ten books of verse. These are 
Progression and Other Poems, El- 
bows of the Wind, New Jersey Hills, 
Ballad of John Castner, Ballad of 
a Man Named Smith, Day in Man- 
hattan, This Day and Age, Stars 
and Atoms Have No Stze, Tim Mur- 
phy, Morgan Rifleman, and Incident 
in Silver. His poems have appeared 
in an enormously varied range of 
newspapers and magazines, from 
The Atlantic Monthly to Esqutre; 
from the New York Herald Tribune 
to The New Leader; from the New 
York Sun to America, and from 
The Saturday Review of Literature 
to The Commonweal. 

His 


Cane 


stress. I 


poems 
wrote to 


all, as Melville 
him, “in the virile 
tradition of Sandburg and Lindsay. 

.. Stoutly American in vernacular 


and seope.” 


ore 
are 


Although his approach 
is wholly metaphysical to all his 
subjects, whether natural or super- 
natural (his best-known poems are 
on industrial, mechanical and scien- 
tific subjects), 
nent 


vel, in a very perti- 
to Stars and Atoms 
Have No Size he takes the romantic 
bull by its classic horns: 

“No poet says ‘T shall write about 
Apollo’s chariot, but 


foreword 


not about 
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Wa 
rhapsodic about the plow turning 
the fresh loam from mouldboard, 
but stand unmoved and disdainful 
of the tractor-drawn combine 
sweeping through an lowa wheat- 
field” Poets are generally honest 
with themselves. They don’t want 
to be specialists in their talents or 
emotion. 

“When thoroughly 
familiar with the manifestations of 
nature as revealed by laboratory 
equations, they will invite the ma- 
chine with all its anties into literary 
society, not as a freak but as a nat- 
ural object of not greater or lesser 
importance than a tree flowering in 
May. 
the stuff of poetry and in no age 
have the poets had so difficult’ an 
assignment to fill. Poetry is largely 
a matter of pulse, and for every 
song of reverie, there will be six of 
action, travail, and even discord.” 


Johnny Jones’ new Jeep, or 


poets are 


No age has exceeded ours in 


Sone of his most successful poems 


are upon Irish themes, and he is 
very conscious of his debt to Ire- 
land, and repays it as well as he 
ean. He is President of the St. 
jrendan Society (a cultural group) 
and he also belongs to the New 
York Folklore Society. He can reel 
off poems in Gaelic as mesmerically 
as he can in English. Although I 
have no Gaelic, his rendering of 
blind Anthony Raftery’s lament in 
that language sounded most con- 
vincing to me, as did his lovely 
translation: “Behold me now, with 
my face to the wall, playing music 
to my empty pockets.” 

He studied Gaelic for about four 
vears, and used Gaelic poetry on his 
radio programs, as also Spanish, 
Jewish, Seandinavian, and Scots 
folk “The most cultured 
people T know today,” he declared 


Verses. 
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firmly, “are Italian emigrants, and 
Polish DP’s.” His three poems to 
the Irish “Feasts of the Flame”: 
Beltene, Lugnasad, and Samhain, 
are lyrically effective. 

Yet, in spite of language and lit- 
erature, in spite of an ancestry al- 
most exclusively Irish (his mother 
was a Flynn, her mother a May), 
he has never been to Ireland. | 
asked why, as we lunched together 
with his very Irish assistant, in the 
eflicient and excellent cafeteria for 
Dun and Bradstreet employees only. 
He never could take the time, he 
said, and his assistant echoed, 
“when you have a family, you can’t 
do these things.” But I wondered 
whether there were not some deep- 
er, psychological reason, a fear, per- 
haps, of finding the reality not 
commensurate with the dream? 
Only A. M. Sullivan, and perhaps 
not even he, can tell. 


H.; prose works are scholarly and 
almost meticulous, in curious con- 


trast to the sweeping lines and 
gigantic themes of his poems. It is 
almost as though he felt prose a 
constriction and poetry a liberation, 
as though he wrote prose with his 
businessman Hyde self, poetry with 
his wholly other Jekyll one. Yet his 
prose is as successful as everything 
else he does, over 200,000 copies 
have been printed of a book by him 
called Opportunities in Retail Trade 
for Service Men, written to help be- 
sinners, especially ex-G.L.’s. 

Mr. Sullivan has always been a 
man of friends-—of many and good 
friends. And they have generally 
been fellow poets. Ridgely Tor- 
rance and Edgar Lee Masters he 
met once a week for many years; 
voung Peter Viereck, Carl Sand- 
burg, Oliver St. John = Gogarty, 
Padraic Colum and Robert Hillyer 
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(who succeeded him in the presi- 
dency of the Poetry Society of 
America) are all close to him. 
During a none-too-opulent career, 
he spent more than $3,000 on his 
radio program in expenses over a 
ten-year period. 

Mr. Sullivan lives at 189-19 11loth 
Road, St. Albans, Queens. One of 
his two daughters is manager of 
the American Artist, a magazine; 
the younger, married, is the mother 
of two small boys. From the elder 
of these, Mr. Sullivan says he is 
already learning (I did not ask if 
he fought with his grandson or for 
him) for he has a friend in the wall- 
paper, Peter, with whose doings he 
keeps his grandfather informed. 
“Snakes don’t wear glasses,” the 
three-year-old also announced. The 
younger grandson is a matter of 
months old, and is known as “the 
inchworm” from his style of crawl. 


M:. SULLIVAN has always worked 
hard as a member of the Mystical 
3ody. There are few Catholic cul- 
tural organizations which have not 
known his generosity, and though 
he claims he has sometimes been 
tempted to become  anticlerical 
when obliged to suffer in unliturgi- 
cally-minded parishes, he has never 
vielded. 

In spite of his reputation for writ- 
ing on scientific or industrial 
themes, it is as a nature and re- 
ligious poet that Mr. Sullivan hopes 
to be remembered. The Catholic 
Press Association gave him a cita- 
tion for his book of lyrics, /ncident 
in Silver, whose title poem relates 
the seeing of a lone buck on moonlit 
snow. Mr. Sullivan is always first 
a Catholic poet, writing Catholic 
poetry—two possibly very different 
things but in him completely 
coalesced. 
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In his verse there is no sham himself; between the orderly uni- 
stress or strain between faith and verse God saw as good, and the 
reason, or seienee and faith: only frantie disorder of our present dis 
the profound and ineluctable strug- — tress. 
ele and conflict between man as he And in that tenston he lives, as 
is and man as he should become; we all must, only Aloysius Michael 
between man, as God designed him, — lives his double life a lot better than 
and man the mess he has made of — most of us. 


The Gauge 


“Truth has bounds. error none.” 
Willian Ble 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


frern obeys the rules of logi«, ignoring nunibe 
And shape, and Time's dimension 

Asking only the mind's intention. 

It tears the veil when certitudes encumber 

Fact with impressive guise 

For the gullible eyes 

Confused by Euclidean cobwebs of Earth's slumber. 


Trath has the freedom and shackles of the star 
Moving by plan and mysterious order 

Toward infinity’s curved border 

Far from the dullard’s reach but not too far 

For the pilgrim walking up the stair 

Of reason lit by the searching prayer 

That maps the maze where Night's conundrums are. 


Riding the wild mane of error over the sky and under 
Is no pleasure to conjure with, 

Veasure the miles of myth 

Using the mathematics of pride’s vast blunder 

And hear the hoof-beats fade 

Into doubt’s ambuscade 

When echoes of evil gather in throats of thunder. 


Since God ts, chaos cannot be, nor error ever, 

Only the warped vision 

Of envy looks in derision 

At the mirror and accepts chance as the prime endeavor, 
Follow'ng the endless trail 

Of folly till at last it fail 

In serpentine rhythms in marshes of nowhere and never. 





The Spirit of the 


Mos: of us have met the type of 
Catholic college graduate whose 
speech and behavior are closely 
akin to that of the typical product 
of a secular university. Apart from 
a thin veneer of Catholicism he is 
indeed indistinguishable from his 
secular brethren. He goes to Mass 
on Sunday, but evidently only to 
criticize the sermon. He bemoans 
the narrowness and the reactionary 
outlook of the clergy, the sterility 
of Catholic arts and letters, the out- 
moded techniques of Catholic edu- 
cation, and the inability of Catholic 
theologians and moralists to come 
to grips with reality. 

He is noticeably conscious of his 
status as a Catholic college gradu- 
ate, but clearly, in his mind, the 
operative word is “college.” He 
talks too much and too loudly of 
his grasp of every conceivable field 
of knowledge, but succeeds only in 
showing the complete absence of 
any integrated plan or philosophy 
of life, or any intelligent grasp of 
the richness of his heritage, or 
depth of the philosophy he has 
skimmed. 

He raises every known objection 
to the philosophy of the Schoolmen, 
and the teaching of the Church, 
smug in the belief that he can un- 
derstand the ramifications of any 
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question however abstruse. When, 
however, he is given a diflicult an- 
swer to a difficult problem, he ac- 
cuses his informer of barren quib- 
bling. He is long on psychology, 
but short on the function of free 
will, having absorbed a good deal 
of determinism in his progressive 
researches. He fails entirely to 
grasp the cumulative effect of good 
or evil actions on the understand- 
ing. 

And finally, he wants to reform 
the world and everything in it, but 
always starting at the administra- 
tive or intellectual level and never 
at the point where it hurts and 
where, only, it can accomplish any- 
thing—in his own heart. 


I, is an amazing and frightening 
fact that our educationalists, who, 
understandably, recoil at the re- 
sults of secular college training, 
nevertheless succeed in fashioning 
so many graduates of the type de- 
scribed. The effect 


is disastrous 





Joseph A. Fullerton, B.A., himself a gradu- 
ate of a Catholic examines the 
“more obvious errors in Catholic college 
teaching” 


college. 


and urges a greater awareness on 
the part of our educators of the importance 
of the Catholic ethos as a basis for higher 
education. Mr. Fullerton is a lawyer, in 
private practice in Toronto since 1949. 
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when youngsters with this mental 
outlook and attitude to life 
their places in industry and 
ence, in the arts and professions as 
the Catholic intelligentsia 
the laity. 

The results are evident in 
the businessman who is not above 
using a little sleight of hand to 
make a quick profit, in the politi- 
cian who squirms every which way 
to avoid a showdown on a 
verted question touching religion, 
in the doctor who will be glad to 
misinterpret a few facts in the in- 
terests of abortion, and in the law- 
ver who will conduct a thriving 
divorce practice or work at a little 
perjury so long as it’s not too dan- 


take 
Sci- 


among 


most 


contro- 


verous. 

These things do happen and they 
happen so frequently as to refute 
the supposition that they are the 
occasional manifestation of the old 
Adam in each of us and while they 
are to be deprecated, still they are 
no more than can be expected so 
Such men 
are a literal scandal to their fellows 
within and without the Church. 
The question to be considered is 


long as man is human. 


how we manage to fashion so many 
sraduates of this type, and what 
steps we might take to remedy the 
situation. 


i. is an easy matter to point out 
the more obvious errors in Catholic 
college teaching, the correction of 
which would go far toward remedy- 
ing the situation, but the real rem- 
edy lies much deeper. The first de- 
feet and the most annoying to the 
student is the widespread and deep- 
lv ingrained habit of our professors 
of denouncing our adversaries as a 
pack of fools. All of us have 
squirmed in our seats as we listened 
to our local sage dispose of a man 
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of the intellectual stature of, say, 
Kant with a lordly: “Therefore Kant 
is absurd,” after a mere four or five 
lines of argument. Could the afore- 
mentioned sage overhear the locker- 
room conversation after class he 
would soon learn which of them 
was considered absurd. 

Another very annoying profes- 
sorial habit is that of presenting 
material on a take it and like it 
basis: questioners are considered 
wise guys to be squelched at the 
outset. I realize that a considerable 
number of professors adopt this at- 
titude not because they don’t know 
the subject apart from the particu- 
lar text at hand, but out of a sincere 
belief that by this method the stu- 
dent receives the maximum know!l- 
edge possible at his stage of devel- 
opment having regard to the time 
available, but in either case, I sub- 
mit, the effect is to discourage the 
student and lose his sympathy and 
interest. This system also tends to 
produce a type of student who can 
rattle off the but who 
doesn’t understand the questions. 


answers 


A FURTHER bad feature of many 
Catholic colleges is the practice of 
treating their lay professors as mere 
stopgaps, to be used when neces- 
sary but to be discarded as soon as 
a religious becomes available. I am 
aware that Catholic colleges gen- 
erally are short of funds but this 
practice is, to say the least, dis- 
astrous to any hope of establishing 
a healthy professorial class among 
the laity. But this situation is too 
well known to require any amplifi- 
cation. 

It is notorious that brilliant men 
in our colleges are being pushed to 
exhaustion in trying to handle far 
more than their share of 
and as a result are being spread so 


classes 
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thin as to seriously impair their 
effectiveness. Further, not a few 
Orders operate on the theory that 
anyone of their men can do any- 
thing—-a theory, it must be noted, 
that is not shared by the student 
body. Situations in which a good 
man is being wasted in an unfamil- 
iar field are fairly common, and 
while they have their comic side 
(as in the old jokes in which broken 
down bursars suddenly blossom 
forth as professors of history) still 
the net effect on the student is 
tragic. 

A serious and apparently un- 
realized mistake is the practice of 
awarding ridiculously high marks 
in the Arts courses with the result 
that the Arts are considered a joke 
by the Science students and the 
Arts men feel that they know just 
about all there is to know by the 
time they graduate. In my own 
experience, marks in the nineties 
were not uncommon, most of the 
students were in the eighties, and 
anyone who dipped below seventy 
was considered little better than an 
idiot, vet many of our graduates 
could give a convincing demonstra- 
tion of ignorance of the 
covered. 


courses 


—— that it is very easy to 


criticize 
venerous 


and that there are many 

and enlightened souls 
wmong our educators doing their 
utmost with quiet heroism to shape 
the pliant young minds entrusted 
to them into the mold of the cul- 
tured Catholic citizen. T am aware 
that the youngsters do not 
come to them free from prejudice 
or with open minds. Obviously they 
have absorbed any bias or prejudice 
displayed in their homes, as well as 
a good deal of muddled philosophy, 
dishonest habits of thought, and an 


also 


attitude of cynical distrust from 
the press, movies, radio and cur- 
rent literature. 

It is readily conceded that the 
colleges do not gain access to the 
student’s mind under ideal condi- 
tions, and that the receptivity of 
the student is not all it should be. 
Nevertheless we must examine the 
problem as it exists, and try to de- 
lermine the best method of edu- 
cating the student as he presents 
himself at the college. 


Ti efforts of our colleges are 
largely wasted unless we can instill 
in our students that basic habit of 
mind, that distinctive technique of 
thought and attitude to life that 
may be called a Catholic outlook. 
College education goes much deeper 
than this, of course; and in fact 
this attitude is possessed by com- 
pletely uneducated people, and it is 
merely a foundation upon which 
the edifice of Catholic learning is 
built, but it is an absolutely essen- 
tial base. 

And our failures merely show 
the absurdity of trying to build the 
edifice while ignoring the necessity 
of the foundation. For they are 
failures, not because they can’t re- 
peat their propositions and theses 
and theories; for many of them 
can; they are failures because they 
have failed to grasp the meaning 
of the whole, and are unable to co- 
relate and_ utilize the detailed 
knowledge which they possess of 
the parts. 

I do not think it is realized by 
our educators just how important 
and indeed indispensable is this 
Catholic outlook as a 
higher education. As mentioned 
already, there are very ignorant 
men who have it; it is very notice- 
able among people 


basis for 


possessed of 
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vreat faith. But these people can- 
not do the job of the college gradu- 
ate, and the tragedy lies in the fact 
that the knowledge acquired over 
many sterile in the 
college man because the soul has 
fled——it is lifeless knowledge. 

The fact that must be realized is 
that our ignorant man is right. 
And the college graduate that we 
must produce is the man who not 
only is right, but knows why he is 
right, and who can make articulate 
the dumb wisdom of his simpler 
brother. 
nothing beyond the merest sketch 
of how this might be accomplished 


vears proves 


This is a large task and 


can be given here. 


W, should concentrate on the task 
of learning with the student the 
basic plan of life and knowledge 
which we hold, and be 
cerned with spelling out the details 
mistake 


less con- 


of our knowledge. It is a 
to teach that all our 
from reason are obvious and to in- 
sinuate that only stupidity or bad 
faith can cause a person to reject 
them. 

The 


arguments 


Revelation is 
practically many 
points simply because most men 
haven’t the time or the ability to 
reach the truth by reason alone. 
The intellect was badly darkened 
and the will was greatly weakened 
by original sin. Furthermore, there 
intimate connection between 
grace and understanding and 
tween will and understanding. 

Consequently, many of our more 
involved and abstruse arguments, 
while in accord with right 
are nevertheless somewhat 
vincing. We foolish therefore 
to let each thesis rest on its own 
bottom, as is done so often in our 


fact is that 
necessary on 


is an 


he- 


reason, 
uncon- 


are 


texts. 
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A more reasonable approach, il 
is submitted, would be to presen: 
our concept of man, with a good 
deal of emphasis on the effect of 
original sin; then to explain ow 
theory of life, pointing out that our 
philosophical theses can be proved 
by reason, but not coercively. 

Admit that our intellects, though 
marvelous, have been badly dam- 
and that we no 
things as clearly as we should. 
Point out that understanding is 
greatly aided by grace, and that our 
actions too have a powerful effect 
on our ability to find truth. In 
other words, treat the whole man 
and not just the intellect, in’ pre- 
senting our philosophy of life. Con- 


aged longer see 


cede that the accuracy of our posi- 
tion is largely due to Revelation. 
Then we can study philosophy, the 
social sciences, history, literature, 
ete., with a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of opposing views and 
of the men who hold them. 


a is supposed to bring 
to the mind a clearer grasp of real- 
ity and college training is supposed 
to provide a map of life and its 


mysteries. 
question of perspective and a col- 
lege graduate should therefore see 
things in the proper proportion. 
He should have a clear grasp of 
reality—-i.e., of man, his nature and 
destiny—which will serve as a hub 
to which he can attach his know!l- 
edge of the arts and 
Without the hub, knowledge _ be- 
comes a mere grab-bag of confused 
facts; and the more educated a 
man becomes, the more glittering 
nonsense he can exude. 

We should strive to develop a 
technique of thought, and present 
an integrated even though a sketchy 
picture of reality, rather than pro- 


A person’s outlook Is a 


sciences. 
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pose a detailed, technical treatment 
of the dilferent branches of learn- 
ing. Onee the basic central core is 
grasped, the students’ knowledge 
will develop according to their 
ability. But even the dullest will 
know where he’s going, even though 
he’s not going very quickly. Then 
we shall be training Catholic college 
students worthy of the name. 


Ox: essential condition to such an 
understanding is to gain the re- 
spect and confidence of the student 
by means of a patently honest and 
charitable intellectual approach § to 
the questions under discussion. 
Too many youngsters have quit in 
disgust, to become mere passengers 
for the remainder of the course, be- 
cause of a professor’s fatuous as- 
sumption that every false teacher 
is either a knave or a fool. The 
really amazing thing is how close 
people do come to the truth with- 
out the powerful aids that we pos- 
Sess. 

The method of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, which has never been ap- 
proached for honesty and charity, 
should serve as a model for every 
teacher. Aquinas believed that “the 
truth will out” and therefore, in 
treating a question, before propos- 
ing his solution, he presented every 
other viewpoint, rejecting each with 
reasons. 

Further, he knew the futility of 
arguing in a cirele, and made a 
point of using his opponent’s prem- 
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ises as the only starting point for 
argument. Rationality and_ tolera- 
tion fairly leap to the eye from a 
page of Aquinas, and he is, it is 
submitted, the model that must be 
imitated if we are to do justice to 
our priceless tradition. 

Lastly, an effort should be made 
to acquaint the student with the 
facts of contemporary intellectual 
life; or, as St. Thomas More puts 
it, we should try to teach civie phi- 
losophy rather than school philoso- 
phy. By this I mean that the 
student should be informed of the 
ideas currently in vogue in the 
worlds of law, medicine, education, 
literature, ete., so that he ean put 
his finger on the error and have his 


proverbial grain of salt at) hand 


when he takes his place in the pro- 
fessional or business world. 

For instance, he should be told 
of the current popularity of the 


psychological explanation of hu- 
man actions, and its influence on 
modern literature and drama. The 
embryonic lawyer should have at 
least a nodding acquaintance with 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and his fol- 
lowers. And a question as popular 
and basic as psychoanalysis should 
be presented in outline for he will 
meet it on every side. The gradu- 
ate then would have a general pic- 
ture of the ideas behind the world 
he is about to face, and he would 
be able to find his way about in the 
hurly-burly of modern intellectual 
life. 
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BY Sally Whelan Cassidy 
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Dove always been drawn to liberty and justice. That may sound ideal- 
istic but I think it’s the guiding thread of my life as a Christian. It was 
this which brought me into the specialized movement of Catholic Action, 
because I felt that here we were doing more than making ourselves com- 
iortable in the Church, we were working for the whole bunch of us, all 
student problems were our concern, poverty as well as intellectual isola- 
tion. It’s what made me resist Hitler; even though Nazism had a strong 
social appeal the Nazis were not after liberty for men. It’s what made 
me choose the medical profession. It’s what has led me to social service 
and politics as my outside interests. I guess I’ve been consistent in thal 
at least.” 

The man I am quoting, and whose story I'd like to share with you, is 

a small town obstetrician. He has five children of his own. ‘Though 
still a young man, he is known as one of the more active Catholic leaders 
in his diocese. I asked him for his views on his work and on the Church 
in France. This is what he had to say: 


se 

i lucky that as a doctor I have a profession which has many vestiges 
of Christianity in it, and is also very humanly oriented. If I live up to 
the ideals of the medical profession I'll already be doing well, you know, 
that is giving good, conscientious care to my patients. 

But people of my generation, and generally all of us under forty have 
a social ideal as well. Let’s face it. We’re members of a_ privileged 
group. It may seem funny to you, but in France we bourgeois have a 
guilty conscience. Many of us have looked with envy at the rather spec- 
tacular “proletarian’s vocation” that is so touted these days. You don’t 
get nearly so much emotional satisfaction out of being a_ professional, 
even a doctor. And yet we have to keep up a standard of living. Why 
one time I was called to a Communist’s home, and though it was four 
o'clock in the morning, the man objected when he saw that I had not put 
on a tie. There it is. 

“Still it is obvious that poverty, not to say destitution is a current fact 
of life in this town. I know, I work on the Policy Committee of the Relief 
Board. You'd be surprise to know how many families here have to live 
on a salary that is well below the official minimum. What are we pro- 





fessionals supposed to do? Should 
we try to act like the Lyons factory 
owner who lives on the wages that 
he pays his skilled workers. He has 
five children, too. What should we 
do about our fees? You’d be amazed 
at how often that question comes up 
among us doctors. 

“Then this work on the Relief 
Committee puts me in weekly con- 
tact with workers’ problems. I’m 
the only Christian on the commit- 
tee. We have a Communist with us. 
You have to admire the man. He 
works his head off, puts the rest of 
us to shame. He’s just an ordinary 
worker but when we put a problem 
on the agenda, there he is at the 
next meeting with his dime copy- 
book filled with the answers his 
neighbors have given to the ques- 
tion. 

“The Commies have a real sense 
of the concrete. They know, for in- 
stance, that this time of the year is 
especially rough on the workers be- 
cause it’s the beginning of school. 
That means new books, a 
new blouse; and if you have three 
or four children that mounts up, so 
they’ve petitioned for special aid to 
take care of these particular needs. 
Their Communism really makes 
them live human beings. 


shoes, 
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QO. the other hand I have. to 


watch out constantly. They know 
their tactics and, make no mistake 
about it, they know that we Chris- 
tians are their real opponents, they 
know that ideologically we can’t go 
along with them, though we may 
vote with them on certain concrete 
issues. They make their contacts 
a kind of tactic, they try to get un- 
der your guard by becoming a 
friend. Then they know you'll dis- 
count most of what is said against 
them. 


“They pit the socially conscious 
Catholic against the reactionary 
Catholic, try to split us up into 
small, mutually hostile groups. 
They try to undermine our con- 
sciences by bringing up every inci- 
dent which discredits us, particu- 
larly if it’s some action of the clergy, 
and identify us with that. It’s 
rough. You have to keep on your 
toes. I do a lot of reading in the 
field of Christian Social action. 


6 

Ox: thing that worries me is that 
group of Christians who try to work 
alongside the Marxists, I guess we 
can call them the Christian Pro- 
gressives. They're having a hard 
time. On the one hand the Com- 
mies treat them as the last vestiges 
of a vanishing race, the ‘alienated 
believers,’ and on the other hand 
the Christians shun them as if they 
were lepers. <A lot of them are 
pretty idealistic people, maybe un- 
realistic: patience and sympathy 
might ease them back to reality. 

“Its bad for these people to be 
so isolated in the Church, it fosters 
a kind of unhealthy conspiratorial 
atmosphere and makes apostasy 
easier. I’m struck by the rapid col- 
lapse of men who leave the Church. 
I always thought that was a cliché, 
but I’ve seen it with my own eyes, 
men who were fine, devoted trade- 
unionists, and then after only a few 
months they go around acting like 
animals. The Church should really 
try to do something with the Chris- 
tian Progressives and not just let 
them hang out on a limb. 





The loyalties of the Catholic lay leader in 
France today are constantly being challenged. 
as Sally Cassidy reveals in her interview with 
a young French doctor and member of Cath- 
olic Action. It would be interesting to read 
this article in conjunction with that of Dr. 
de Balla in this same issue. 
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“But contact isn't 
Take X. You know his book was 
withdrawn from circulation. One 
of the good things about the Church 
is that it does keep you in line. The 
way I look at it is this. It's good 
that he wrote the book, somebody 
had to what he said, but it’s 
good, too, that the book was with- 
drawn because of the way he said 
it. He actually recommended that 
we Christian leaders put ourselves 
through an atheist experience, that 
we put our faith in cold storage 
for awhile. The idea was that this 
would give us a real knowledge of 
what atheism is. He certainly hit 
a real problem, that’s for sure. 

“And then he claimed that our 
faith would be purified of the non- 
Well I really think 
that’s going too far, he’s way out of 
line, you just can’t put your faith 
in cold storage. 


easy either. 


say 


essentials. 


I guess he was too 
anxious to understand the Com- 
mies. Was zealous. In any 
case he took his medicine and that 
in itself more than made up for 
any harm the book may have done. 
It’s better that these ideas come out 
than be irresponsibly whispered 
about. Bring them out into the 
open, then take a good long look, 
and draw the line. 


too 


6é 

O:.,. things haven’t always been 
easy. I was really worried for 
awhile when I woke up to the fact 
that a lot of my enthusiasm for 
Catholic Action evaporated after 1] 
sot married. I figured that maybe 
I was crawling into a comfortable 
hole, retreating. But then I came 
to the conclusion that it was not a 
diminished faith so much as a 
changed one, the metamorphosis of 
adulthood I guess. Faith becomes, 
well, purer I guess you'd say, less 
concerned with apparent success. 
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“For instance, I’m less concerned 
with making converts in a direct 
way, and more concerned with not 
masking my Christian convictions 
in my professional life and in the 
social and political jobs I take on. 
One of the really important things 
to do is to keep up one’s enthusiasm, 
not to lapse into indifference or de- 
spair. I try to use every chance | 
get to obtain a real look at the lives 
of people around me, | keep my 
eyes open; then I read a lot, too. 

“One of the few movements | 
keep up with, besides the Christian 
Family Movement, is the Movement 
for Peace. It’s just plain criminal 
to let that real interest of our peo- 
ple be monopolized by the Commies. 
I’ve tried to recruit fellow Catholies. 
I even found a chaplain for our 
group, but it’s hard to keep up a sus- 
tained efYort, particularly when you 
always have to watch out for the 
Commie tactics. Yet here’s a real 
problem, a problem for you, too. 
After all you may throw the first 
bomb. Well maybe not, but I’ve 
never heard of an army yet that 
doesn’t want to exploit the possibil- 
ity of surprise. 


ee 
Pas thing I’ve learned since my 


student days, the 
open-mindedness. After all no one 
group in the Church has all the 
answers. I may prefer those I find 
to be more socially conscious but 
the Conservatives have real values 
to maintain. We may hate to ad- 
mit it but there it is, the plain truth. 
We have so many Catholic groups 
in France, busy about so many 
things, that I think we can pick the 
kind of action which interests us 
most, but that doesn’t give us any 
license to take a pot-shot at the 
other fellow who chooses to work 
along another line. 


importance of 
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“One thing before you go. Do 
you find that priests are suspicious 
of you, once they find out that 
you're more than an altar boy? | 
sometimes think that the clergy 
hate to admit that we’re as inter- 
ested in the Church as they are, that 
we've grown up, that a lot of us are 
at least as well educated as they 
are. I think that’s particularly true 
of the men in administrative jobs in 
chancery offices or those who teach 
in the seminaries. 

“The parish priest knows better, 
he’s in closer contact with the peo- 
ple, knows his world better than 
those men who are foreed to live in 
a hothouse atmosphere. * I some- 
times wonder if they have faith in 
anything besides their files and 
their maps and_ their textbooks. 
They put such trust in organization, 
in categories. 
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“In France at least they seem to 
hold more dearly to their Catholic 
schools and their teaching orders 
than to religion itself. Look at how 
the MRP betrayed almost all of 
their social program in exchange 
for the Rightest votes for the State 
subsidies to the Catholic schools. 1] 
think that was mighty 
sighted.” 


short- 


Teves may give a reasonably clear 
picture of the dilemmas of a Catho- 
lic lay leader in France. Things 
are not simple. He is constantly 
being forced into a re-examination 
of his position. He tries to live up 
to what he finds best in Christian- 
ity, in this case liberty and justice, 
knowing that he will always find 
someone in the Church who will call 
him a fool, if not a traitor. He 
needs our prayers. 


Devastation 


by ANNE M. CRAIGIE 


AY illusion recognized as such 


And left to fester, 


Sears the soul in hopelessness 


And leaves it black 


With unrequited passion 
For the beauty that eludes its grasp. 


There ts nothing so completely shattered 


As a beautiful illusion, 


When it breaks and falls about one’s feet 


In a convulsive mist 


Of white hot vapor 


Augmented by scalding tears. 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


i OLITICAL commentators, like politicians, hate admitting that they have 
made a mistake. T cannot think why. In the immense complexity of 
modern polities mistakes are inevitable if anyone is bold enough and in- 
telligent enough to try to guide thought about what is likely to develop in 
the future. In fact, | sometimes think that the more intelligent the com- 
mentator, the more mistakes he will make. It is rather like the Stock 
Exchange. The one sort of person who will never make money on the 
Stock Exchange is the economic or financial theorist. The reason is simple. 
He will trust his rational judgment. But stocks and shares rise, not in 
terms of any judgment or theory, but in terms of emotion, fear, mass 
feeling, inside information, power, and so on. In the long run the theorist 
nay be proved right; but in the short run he loses his money, while the 
moron with a flair or an inside tip makes his fortune. 

It is much the same with world politics. The intelligent commentator 
finds it impossible to believe that men in the mass and even the single 
individual can be as stupid as they turn out to be. The intelligent man 
thought that Hitler would never provoke war, but Hitler was crazy enough 
to do so. ‘The intelligent man has been proved right in thinking that a 
war started by Hitler would be crazy— for the world and most of all for 
Hitler. But he was proved wrong in imagining that someone intelligent 
enough to achieve what Hitler achieved for his country could be stupid 
enough to commit national, racial and personal suicide. These reflections, 
by the way, are not heartening for those of us who now think that Stalin 
will never be crazy enough to start World War III. 


B. rall this is rather by the way. I mention the point because I want 
to confess that I was wrong in some of my articles in this magazine——and, 
alas, wrong because | judged that my fellow-citizens would prove to be 
more foolish than in fact they have been. In other words, I tried to be 
too clever. 

Iam referring to the various occasions when I suggested that socialism 
and the delusion that you can always get something for nothing if you 





insist hard enough had become so 
deeply inculeated in a vast section 
of the British public that any Con- 
servative government returned to 
power would find great difficulty in 
governing. My fear was that under 
such a government industrial rela- 
tions between government and or- 
ganized workers would seriously de- 
teriorate. 

I also thought that any Conserva- 
live government that managed to 
be returned as a temporary reac- 
lion against Labor when things 
seemed to be going badly would 
very soon lose” its popularity. 
Either it would imitate the outgoing 
government, and people would soon 
feel that they might as well have the 
real thing as a camouflage; or it 
would demand the sacrifices which 
Socialism refused to demand, and 
no modern electorate, least of all 
trained to believe them = un- 
necessary, loves the government 
that has to administer the medicine 
that is needed to cure people of their 
delusions. 


one 


I, fact, matters have so far turned 


out very differently. Despite the 
fact that the Churchill government 
began very much like a runner out 
of training who puffs and blows and 
stumbles, it got its second breath in 
time and proceeded little by little to 
wean the British people of the idea 
that subsidies could keep all prices 
perpetually below world level. 
Indeed, it has become evident, de- 
spite the wails of Labor politicians 
about “Black Week-ends” because, 
for example, school meals will cost 
twopence more, that the people on 
the whole are ready to pay extra for 
the liberty of choosing between na- 
tional bread and really white bread 
or poor petrol and a higher quality 
that gives more miles to the gallon. 


The expectation now is that practi- 
cally all rationing and most of the 
vovernment marketing will end, 
and everyone is delighted even if it 
does cost a little more. 

More important than this is the 
evidence that relations between or- 
ganized labor and the Tory govern- 
ment are no worse than when Labor 
was in power. In fact, we have 
lately had examples of outstanding 
Trade Union leaders going out of 
their way to utter the most appall- 
ing political heresies from the offi- 
cial point of view of their party. 
Thus, twice, Tom O’Brien, the Cath- 
olic chairman of the Trade Union 
Congress, has set the cat among the 
pigeons. First, he attacked the be- 
havior of his Labor colleagues in 
Parliament, saying that Parliament 
is bigger than political parties. 
Next, he sent his famous message 
of good will to Mr. Churchill in 
Washington on behalf of the work- 


sritain and the Common 


ers. of 
wealth. 

One has to have lived in the po- 
litical atmosphere of Britain since 
the war to appreciate how revolu- 
tionary Mr. Tom O’Brien’s words 
were. He is, by the way, an active 
and zealous Catholic, having for 
many years been a member of the 
Catholic Social Guild and the Cath- 
olic Evidence Guild. It need hardly 
be said that the Datly Worker 
pointed out that as Mr. O’Brien was 





Michael de la Bedoyere acknowledges that 
he had been wrong in these pages in his 
prediction concerning the reaction of the 
British people toward the return of the Con- 
servatives to power. In line with a pattern 
discernible throughout the world. his coun- 
trymen are following the recent trend toward 
the political Right. which to be successful. 
Mr. de la Bedoyere warns. must pursue a 
policy which can honestly be supported by 
the old Center—which had led the way. 
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a Catholic he must have had his or- 
ders for sabotage of the 
direct from the Pope! 

Another important Trade Union 
leader, Mr. Lincoln Evans, general 
secretary of the Iron and Steel 
Trades federation (who is not a 
Catholic and cannot have had his 
orders from the Pope, though he 
was made a knight in the New 
Years honors), has gone so far as 
elfeet’ that doctrinaire 
socialism is not enough. This seems 
obvious enough, but no one has 
persuaded a Labor leader to say so 
in nearly ten years. 


Wan is interesting about this 


slow, subtle but real change in the 
outlook of the British people is 
that it conforms, however tardily, 
political pattern 
throughout the world. 

Immediately after the war, the 
Left seemed be completely in the 
ascendant, not only in matters of 
domestic social reform, but in inter- 
national affairs. An unrealistic 
idealism was rampant, and every- 
one was a brother, including Soviet 
Russia. 


workers 


to say in 


wi oa discernible 


It is interesting and very 
important that the political chal- 
lenge to this idealism came on the 
Continent of Europe from the Cath- 
olic mind. This was not because 
the Catholics were less idealistic 
than others, but because they hap- 
pened to know what idealism really 
meant. It was crude emotionalism, 
not idealism, which dictated a pol- 
icv of international brotherhood, 
without any regard for the quality 
of the brothers, and which 
claimed this brotherhood at the 
very moment when our ex-enemy 
was having its feeble remains of life 
crushed out of it by the sadistic- 
minded victors. 

It was crude 


pro- 


emotionalism, not 
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idealism, which proclaimed national 
brotherhood, while condemning to 
death in wholesale fashion anyone 
who might have made an error of 
political judgment in the unpredic- 
table conditions of war, and giving 
all the best those who 
profited by the political conditions 
to wreak private vengeance on their 
competitors. 

With the Right political wing 
completely out of favor because of 
its supposed nearness to defeated 
Fascism, it was left to the Catholics 
and Christians of the Center to show 
that true political idealism depends 
on a and imaginative 
social sense coupled with respect 
for the law and the practicable. 
Under this impulse the main post- 
war have been politically 
dominated on the European conti- 
nent by the Catholic and Christian 
parties, working for the most part 
in coalition with Center or Center- 
to-Right parties. Though the Prot- 
estant traditions in Britain, Seandi- 
navia and America have precluded 
any denominational Center political 
foree, each in its own way has been 
dominated by relatively Liberal 
forees, for Socialism in Britain, for 
example, is moderate and_ tradi- 
tional by comparison with the 
Continent. 


jobs to 


eenerous 


years 


Tex achievement of the Conti- 
nental Catholic parties has recently 
been praised by so cautious and 
usually so unenthusiastic a 
as the London Times. 
article it has written: 


paper 
In a leading 


“The credit is theirs for great 
achievements in reconstruction and 
in the restoration of disrupted social 
fabrics, for real progress in co- 
operation between their States, and 
for still more remarkable advances 


now under debate. . . . Foreign re- 
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lations between the States of west- 
ern Europe have been, in particular, 
in the hands of the Catholic states- 
men. 

“The alliances, amounting per- 
haps to union, which these States 
are trying to construct have been 
preceded by a working partnership 
of Catholic Ministers in control of 
foreign alfairs. As an outward sign 
of the affinity, the three most impor- 
tant Foreign Ministers (M. Schu- 
man, Signor De Gasperi, and Dr. 
Adenauer) all came originally from 
homes in the old Middle Kingdom 
in which Germanic and Latin cul- 
tures were commingled. ... Under 
the guidance of these three men, so 
well qualified by tradition and back- 
ground to understand each other's 
thoughts, the ambitious project of 
European Union under the rough 
boundaries of the Empire of Charle- 
magne have been worked out” 
(Times, January 24, 1953). 


Bi: the most recent trend has 
been from this Center position to 
one definitely of the political Right, 
and it is universally marked in the 


key countries. Mr. Churchill’s gov- 
ernment in Britain, unexpectedly 
well supported by a people who 
seemed so deeply indoctrinated in 
socialist ideas; the move in France 
from M. Pinay’s administration to 
M. Mavyer’s, with the loss of M. 
Schuman himself, albeit in favor of 
another Catholic, M. Bidault; and 
the replacement of the Democratic 
President Harry Truman by the Re- 
publican Mr. Eisenhower—all these 
are signs of a degree of retreat from 
the era of hopeful experimentation 
in a liberal and hopeful spirit to an 
insistence on the importance and 
effectiveness of realism. 

As for Italy and Germany, the 
Catholic leaders are faced this year 
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with difficult and very contentious 
elections if their policies and their 
personalities are to be saved for 
their countries. 


I; we try to analyze this very im- 
portant change of front, we shall, | 
think, discover some factors which 
should cause a certain anxiety. It 
would, for example, be a tragedy, 
and it might even lead to a catastro- 
phe, if the new realism of the Right 
were to fall to the temptation of 
“setting tougher” with Russia while 
the work of uniting and equipping 
the West were to be despaired of 
through a lack of patience with 
the positive ideals that alone can 
achieve such unity. 

I think it is clear from the whole 
trend of postwar history that the 
achievement of European unity de- 
pends on something like a genuine 
spiritual and moral ideal which is 
not secularist socialism. And there 
is nothing to replace such socialism 
but Christianity. I do not here mean 
by Christianity a positive profession 
of the Christian, still less the Catho- 
lic, faith. I mean the broad spir- 
itual and moral values, not least in 
social matters, and the historical 
tradition which are closely asso- 
ciated with genuine Christian lead- 
ership. That is why the personali- 
ties of men like Schuman, Adenauer 
and De Gasperi, associated as they 
were with central Christian forces, 
were so important. 

I do not believe that the realism 
of the business and military ex- 
perts associated with the Right can 
ever help to unite Europe unless 
they are resolved to give strength 
and direction to the forces that have 
already achieved so much. In other 
words, the Right to be successful 
must pursue a policy which can 
honestly be supported by the old 
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Left 
may destroy all that has so pain- 
fully been built up. 


Center. to themselves, they 


ry 
* trouble about realism and effi- 
ciency is that it is ambivalent. It is 
no aecident that the nationalist 
Germany come equally 
the Socialist Left and the re- 
actionary Right. In Britain it was 
not the Right, but the Left) Cwith 
the support of the Right) which 
stood opposed to Continental com- 
mitments, both political and eco- 
nomic, thus frustrating the Amert- 
can military hope of a solid West- 
ern defense. In Left and 
Right are equally suspicious of re- 
arming Germany. 

The Schuman Plan, though eco- 
nomically and financially an excel- 


forces. ol 


from 


France 


lent thing, was sponsored by the 
Catholic Center, and frowned on by 
the Right, the Right in- 
stinctively prefers short, easy cuts 
to money and power, and lacks the 
idealism which is necessary for the 


because 


long pull that may or may not one 
day dividends. 

me that there is at 
a litthe danger that the 
Right, everywhere in the ascendant, 
tired of waiting so long both for 
power and for the accomplishment 
of the new 
against 


pay handsome 
It seems to 


present not 


security 
Communism, 


alignment 
will pa- 
tience and destroy the great work 
already accomplished. Should this 
happen, it may conceivably result in 
a femporarily sounder military 
security but, if so, it will be at the 
cost of losing the things that are 
most worthwhile defending. 


lose 


I. Europe is allowed to fall back 


into’ the old nationalistic divisions 
suspicions then Europe, in 
terms of modern warfare, will be as 


dangerous and unstable a spot as 


and 
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the Balkans or the Netherlands used 
to be in terms of old-fashioned war- 
fare. 
And 
than 


vreatest 


matters will be far worse 
that. For it would be the 
mistake, I am = convineed, 
for anyone to suppose that the pres- 
ent swing over to the Right has 
made any fundamental change in 
the postwar social aspirations of the 
peoples of Europe. These people, 
tired of the failure of socialism to 
redeem its grandiose promises, are 
now prepared to see another recipe 
tried and even to welcome the 
change, but they are certainly not 
prepared to see things fall back into 
the old disorder, especially under 
conditions of deflation. Were this 
to happen, I do not believe that even 
the present horror of Communism 
venerated by the appalling ruthless- 
ness of Moscow could prevent in- 
ternal troubles which Moscow could 
easily exploit, thus winning the first 
major battle of the cold war. 


‘Tn same is true about the world 
at large and the fight for justice and 
decency in the parts of the world 
which Communism is trying to un- 
dermine. The Columbo Plan, every 
bit as much as NATO and other 
European bodies, must be supported 
with more vigor than ever. 

I could perhaps sum up the posi- 
tion by saying that over the West- 
ern world scene the Right is on 
trust rather than firmly in_ the 
saddle. The free world looks to it 
to pursue with more vigor and fresh 
hands and greater common sense 
those broad constructive ideals 
which only the political Center, and 
especially the Christian 
could) have initiated and slowly 
pressed forward in the face of 
mounting criticism from “realists” 
of the Left and of the Right. 


center. 





BY Robert Kass 


I nietiein is not often Hollywood's 
dish and the ventures into the field 
have been limited to infrequent 
items like The Wizard of Oz, a pro- 
duction number in a musical, or the 
Disney cartoon features. This 
month, however, finds two sorties 
into the realm of imagination, both 
of them surprisingly successful. 
The first, Lili, is done with live 
actors and a most beguiling fairy 
tule it is, too. Lili is a French or- 
phan from the provinces who tries 
desperately to attract the attention 
of a handsome circus illusionist. 
Failing in that, she is taken on as 
assistant in a puppet show run by 
a young man lamed in the war and 
embittered because his career as a 
ballet daneer is over. Using his 
dolls to speak his heart, the pup- 
peteer tries to tell Lili he loves her 
but her eyes only for the 
magician. 

The charm and color of the cir- 
cus, the enchanting moments be- 
tween Lili and the puppets, and the 
absurd romantic triangle have been 
handled with a magic touch by 
Charles Walters who never allows 


are 


his fantasy to become coy or nause- 
ating. Acting out this fable of 
Kukla, Fran and Svengali is a very 
talented cast: Leslie Caron who has 


arare gamin-like quality about her, 
Mel Ferrer as the cynical puppet 
master, and Jean-Pierre Aumont as 
the dabbling prestidigitator. Lili 
is a special film. Cheers or yawns 

but no halfway measures about 
Lili. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


‘Tae other fantasy comes from the 
brush of Walt Disney who has ani- 
mated James M. Barrie’s immortal 
characters from Peter Pan. Obvi- 
ously the cartoon is the only me- 
dium in which to tell a story that 
combines live and animal charac- 
ters since actors in’ papier-mache 
headgear or complicated trick pho- 
tography rarely bring about the de- 
sired effect. Disney’s Peter Pan can 
into Never-Never-Land in a 
which the 

excellent version 
achieve. 


soar 
way even recent) and 
stage failed to 
The characteriza- 
tions, especially that of Hans Con- 
reid as the villainous Captain Hook, 
are just exactly right. 
may be 


voeal 


The music 
undistinguished but the 
carefree Disney spirit and impish 
humor are as 
found in his classics 
White and Pinocchio. 


rich as anything 
like Snow 


RKO Radio. 


Ti extent to which the movies 
have learned to use technicolor as 
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an artist does his palette has never 
been better demonstrated than = in 
the new biographical film, Moulin 
Rouge, «a story based on events in 
the life of Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautree. No one will deny that pic- 
torially this is one of the most ar- 
resting films ever made. It 
bad, though, that such a talented 
piece of work (Eliot Elisofon was 


is too 


color supervisor) should have been 
expended on a story as unpalatable 
Toulouse-Lautree, a dwart 
as a result of a childhood accident, 
becomes such an introvert 
pel anything resembling affection 
and the one time he really does fall 
in love, it is with a= conniving 
the streets who shame- 
lessly exploits his devotion to her. 

What is wrong with Moulin 
Rouge as entertainment, apart from 
its distasteful moral aspects, is the 


as this. 


as to re- 


woman of 


fact that it is Impossible to extend 
any sympathy whatever to the 
painter who is so odious that one 
cares very little what happens to 
him. Much better as a study of a 
hero with a warped mentality em- 
broiled in the clutches of a vicious 
female was Of Human Bondage to 
Which Moulin Rouge is indebted for 


its plot. Maugham’s hero, however, 
ultimately rose above his infirmity 
While Toulouse-Lautree sinks ever 


lower into despair. 

José Ferrer’s performance as the 
tormented genius have 
been etched with a gleaming scalpel. 
Of the ladies he meets in the by- 
ways of the carbaret world of Paris 
in the 90’s only Suzanne Flon, a 
French with a genuinely 
warm and radiant personality, 
comes anywhere near to giving a 
memorable performance. Colette 
Marchand’s greedy model is a truly 
repulsive Romulus- 


seems to 


actress 


creation. 


United Artists. 
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a, which seems to be 
compressing casts to the extent that 
we may soon expect the monodrama 
to turn up, has fashioned a taut out- 
door thriller called The Naked Spur 
with a cast of five, excluding, of 
course, a small band of Indians who 
storm across the horizon for one 
brief moment. Robert Ryan, an 
escaped killer, exploits the greed of 
his three captors— James Stewart, 
Millard Mitchell, and Ralph Meeker 

encouraging each to collect the 
reward for himself. Just to make 
things even touchier, Ryan per- 
suades his attractive companion-on- 
the-run (Janet Leigh) to work up 
a bit of romantic competition be- 
tween Meeker and Stewart. In the 
end, only two of the party are left, 
the rest having been sacrificed to 
the lust for gold. 

Stunning technicolor has done a 
vreat deal to enhance the physical 
grandeur of The Naked Spur which 
was shot on location in the Rocky 
Mountains of Colorado. Crisp, lean 
dialogue and hard-bitten portrayals 
by the quintet of stars make it an 
exciting drama for adults. WVetro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Pies day someone will make a pic- 
ture about a promoter 
(or producer or actor) who does not 
become involved with business 
that he forgets his wife’s birthday 
(or anniversary). And then the 
little woman will not have her hys- 
terical scene after which she storms 
out of the house (or office or thea- 
ter) leaving her dazed husband to 
realize for the first time that he 
mav have been neglecting the only 
really important item in his busy 
life. 

However that time has not yet 
come in Tonight We Sing, an as- 
sortment of incidents from the life 


successful 


SO 
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of S. Hurok. In case you haven’l 
been taking note of concert adver- 
lisements lately, Mr. Hurok is the 
world-famous impresario who is re- 
sponsible for supplying our recital 
halls with most of their oulstanding 
talent for the past four decades or 
so. Gifted as Mr. Hurok was in 
spotting genius, he was astonish- 
ingly dense in detecting 
clouds on the domestic scene. 

The only excuse for putting up 
with two hours of the master’s 
marital shortcomings is the string 
of classical artists who have been 
corralled to play themselves or oth- 
ers in this lavish recital-with-a- 
plot: Ezio Pinza, Jan Peerce, Ro- 
berta Peters, Tamara Toumanova, 
Isaac Stern. The film is generous 
in its operatic arias, instrumental 
works, and ballet sequences and 
adds up to a glittering potpourri of 
the arts. Taking care of the dis- 
tressingly pedestrian plot are David 
Wayne as Hurok and Anne Ban- 
croft as the lady who alone remains 
unappreciated amid a wealth of tal- 
ent.— 20th Century-Fox. 


storm 


Bere Davis plays an Osear win- 
ner on the skids in a story titled 


simply The Star. No 
how to impersonate a star with 
more gusto than Bette and it is 
mostly her doing that the sloppy 
script catches fire now and then. 
But, in the main, this is an erratic 
tale. of a selfish female who finally 
has to face the fact that she is no 
longer big time. Fortunately she 
has a simple fisherman to catch her 
when the truth finally knocks her 
off her feet. In refusing to play a 
major role once more, she belatedly 
embarks on a career as a wife and 
mother. The End. 

Miss Davis, employing every 
mannerism she has acquired over 


one knows 
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twenty years in films, is utterly 
fascinating in a role which she 
clutches by both horns. Sterling 
Hayden has a less showy part—the 
rugged skipper who sucks medi- 
tatively on his pipe whenever Miss 
Davis soars off on one of her dreams 
of glory—but he is extremely good. 
The Star could have been a great 
picture if the writers had decided 
exactly what they wanted to say. 
Between Bette the glamour - mad 
egotist and Bette the misguided fe- 
male, one doesn’t know whether to 
hoot or cheer in that final scene. 
20th Century-Fox. 


ja an Italian film with Ameri- 
can dialogue dubbed in, is a celib- 
erate attempt to repeat the formula 
which made Bilter Rice such a com- 
mercial success in this country. As 
before, the heroine (Silvana Man- 
gano) is torn between her passion 
for a flashy no-good (Vittorio Gass- 
man) and her love for an honest 
man of the soil (Raf Vallone). In 
the end she gets neither for she re- 
nounces her former lurid existence 
in favor of the placid life of a nun. 

The whole film is arranged in an 
elaborate flashback and, among its 
several faults, employs a plot com- 
plication which IT was certain had 
disappeared with the novels of F. 
Marion Crawford back in the early 
part of this century —- disappoint- 
ment in love driving a woman into 
a convent. Anna is a superficial 
Italian film which apes the deplora- 
ble Hollywood assembly line tech- 
nique of trying for a second brass 
ring after scoring an initial hit. 
Even the aura of suggestiveness 
glossing up the shabby story is an 
ancient ruse Hollywood picked up 
in the silent era. Miss Mangano is 
an extremely beautiful girl; Gass- 
man and Vallone are intelligent and 
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capable; but this sort of 
makes no demands 
their acting abilities. 


thing 
whatever on 


1.F .E. 


I, contrast, a disarming naivete 
compensates for the technical cru- 
dity of Wherever She Goes, an Aus- 
tralian film which fills in bits and 
pieces of the early life of Eileen 
Joyce, the famed concert pianist. 
Although her parents were des- 
perately poor, young Eileen man- 
aged to inveigle a bartender into 
giving her a piano and then earning 
enough money for lessons. 

Casual simplicity is characteristic 
of the acting (Suzanne Parrett is 
exceptional as the child Eileen) and 
the locales, mostly outdoor, in Tas- 
mania and Kalgoorlie are unusual 
and picturesque._—Mayer-Kingsley. 


A CHEERFUL musical has been com- 
pounded from the efforts of a copy- 
boy on Look magazine to get his 
girl friend’s picture on the cover in 
I Love Melvin. Leading roles are 
entrusted to two very spirited young 
performers, Donald O'Connor and 
Debbie Reynolds, and to a pair of 
very reliable oldsters, Una Merkel 
and Allyn Joslyn, as her parents. 
The giddy atmosphere keeps the 
story bouncing along so merrily 
that one barely notices how very 
slight the framework really is. 
Among its additional adornments is 
a very funny performance from 
Jim Backus as an eccentric and 
most unpredictable photographer. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Anan New York scenery fig- 
ures importantly in Taxi, a senti- 
mental business about an Irish girl 
who has a one-day pass in this 
country for the purpose of locating 


her American husband. 
reluctant assistance of a 


With the 
grumpy 
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taxi driver, she encounters several 
dozen representative Gothamites 
only to discover, at last, that her be- 
loved is something of a scoundrel, 
not at all beyond having married 
her under very false pretenses. 
Refreshingly enough, the Irish- 
Catholic heroine is not presented as 
the simpering young innocent which 
Hollywood often depicts both the 
Irish and the Catholics. She is, 
in the hands of Constance Smith, an 
unsophisticated miss who uses that 
pretty head of hers even amid the 
most discouraging setbacks. As the 
cabbie Dan Dailey is brusque and 
sarcastic enough to be the 
thing. 20th Century-Fox. 


real 


* * *x 


Since Danny Kaye is essentially a 
motion picture personality, his cur- 
rent appearance at the Palace Thea- 
ter in New York probably falls un- 
der our critical eye as much as it 
would in the theater pages follow- 
ing. Mr. Kaye’s portion of the show, 
like that of Judy Garland a year 
ago, is limited to the last half of 
the evening, fully an hour-and-a- 
half of songs, reminiscences, slight 
anecdotes, and even a dance or 
two. Mr. Kaye is to be highly com- 
plimented on the fact that in ninety 
minutes he does not have to ring in 
even one suggestive line to keep his 
audiences, adult and young, com- 
pletely entranced. 

He is an immensely likeable fel- 
low who swings apparently without 
effort from one accent to another, 
from a straight song into a compli- 
cated patter business, and from 
time to time recruits the audience 
to assist him in the manner of a 
gigantic community sing. Always 
relaxed and evidently having quite 
as good a time as the patrons, Kaye 
demonstrates once again that there 
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is still room somewhere between 
the film and TV for an entertainer 
as versatile as he in the matter of 
holding an audience in the palm of 
his hand. 


* * * * 


| on the month I thought to get 
around to a pair of sturdy and re- 
liable dramatic shows, The Philco 
Playhouse and Tales of Tomorrow, 
both of which are veterans in the 
field of TV entertainment. The 
former turned up with a distinctly 
overwrought and definitely over- 
written business called “Elegy” 
which was the work of one Sumner 
Locke Elliot. Mr. Elliot’s drama 
had to do with an unsavory char- 
acter who allowed his best friend 
to think he had been slain by ban- 
dits in Mexico, and then, at the 
height of grief, to write an elegiac 
poem in his memory. Some months 
later, the scoundrel popped up quite 
alive and demanded half of the au- 
thor’s earnings as the price of 
silence. The precise reason why the 
poet—-an unenterprising chap at 
best — capitulated seemed a_ little 
foggy to me but it didn’t matter 
anyway because a castoff lady 
friend appeared in the nick of time 
to take the villain for a ride-—lit- 
erally—and plunge them both over 
an embankment. 

These melodramatic didoes were 
performed far more earnestly than 
they deserved to be by Charlton 
Heston as the blackmailer and Wil- 
liam Prince as the writer. Heston 
evidently relished the opportunity 
to bring to life such a_ gleeful 
menace. Miss Lydia Clarke, a very 
talented actress, deserves a sturdy 
paean of praise for making the girl 
friend, a deus ex machina if ever | 
saw one, a believable and appealing 
character. 
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Tates or Tomorrow dipped back 
into the classics to present a dis- 
turbingly abbreviated version of 
The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
Hacked down to thirty minutes, 
with time out for commercials, 
Dorian’s decline was merely indi- 
cated in three swift scenes -— his 
meeting with the insidious Lord 
Henry; his complete debauchery 
eighteen years later; and his un- 
tidy death. But the adaptation, 
even at such a fast clip, was so 
worthy that one could have hoped 
for a full hour’s running time or the 
story in two installments. Expert 
camerawork, elaborate sets, and 
thoughtful performances by Peter 
Fernandez as the ill-fated Dorian 
and John Newland as the cause of 
his downfall made The Picture of 
Dorian Gray one of the season’s 
best TV playlets. 


Nuc devoted four Sundays in Janu- 
ary to a presentation of The Catho- 
lic Hour, an interesting and highly 
informative series of half-hour pro- 
grams concerned with some aspect 


of the faith. Fostered by the 
National Council of Catholic Men, 
The Catholic Hour did not, fortu- 
nately, attempt to capitalize at all 
on the format established by Bishop 
Sheen in his weekly sessions. In- 
stead, each show interspersed cas- 
ual sermons by the Rev. Vincent 
Holden, C.S.P., with dramatic se- 
quences that further illustrated 
some particular point Father Holden 
was trying to make. By shifting 
back and _ forth between these 
straightforward explanations and a 
little scene employing actors, the 
half-hour passed all too quickly. 
As in the case of Bishop Sheen’s 
programs, the appeal is to a general 
audience rather than to a strictly 
Catholic group. Non-Catholics 
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might, for instance, pick up a great) concerned and showed once more 
deal of pertinent information about — that religion has a definite and regu- 
the inside of a Catholic church—the | lar place in television. 

significance of the vigil lamp, the All four programs are available 
Angelus bell, the crucifix. One ses- for future kinescoping which makes 
sion was given over to the work of — them doubly useful. One can only 
the Altar Society -a bit which was hope that a sponsor will come along 
directed at both Catholies and those who will continue The Catholic 
outside the faith. On the whole The Hour since it got off to such a glow- 
Catholic Hour was a credit to all ing start during the month. 


Gold Star Mother: Then and Now 


by FE CORRIDAN 


My son died 
Inacrimson town; 

They opened strange earth 
And let him down; 

Above his place 

Was a bayonet blade, 

And a circle of prayers 
The one wreath laid. . 


Her Son died 

On a crimson crest; 
A stranger’s tomb 
Was His place of rest; 
His epitaph 

Was cruel and brief, 
Inscribed above 

A cross of grief... . 


Now we know 

Each other's pain, 
And neither will weep 
Alone again. 





BY Euphemia Van 


THE CRUCIBLE.—The horrors of the 
great trial of witches in Edirburgh 
in 1590 inspired James | to write his 
study of Daemonologie and most prob- 
ably were responsible for Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth, but a recent history 
of witcheraft in Salem has suggested 
to Arthur Miller no supernatural en- 
counters but rather a man’s struggle to 
maintain his individual integrity. If 
the Leftists come to applaud the in- 
justice of witch hunts, they must face 
the truth that the central theme is in 
direct opposition to the principle be- 
hind the purge trials of the Soviet. 

Although Mr. Miller does not unduly 
stress the background of seventeenth 
century New England so conducive to 
the mass hysteria which enveloped 
Salem, it is there for those who can 
use their imagination. The bleak vil- 
lages surrounded by the shadows of 
primeval forests and lurking Indians; 
the constant reminder of hell and 
Satan from the pulpits; the high fatal- 
ity among young children. 

What kindled the spark which Cot- 
ton Mather had fanned with his writ- 
ings and warnings against witches was 
the introduction into Salem of a Ne- 
gress from the Barbardos full of tales 
of voodoo. Tituba and her husband 
were the slaves of the Rev. Samuel 
Parris whose little daughter, Betty, and 
whose niece, Abigail Williams, used to 
listen to the tales of black magic dur- 
ing long winter evenings until they 
and some of their friends ventured out 
one night with Tituba to try out some 
charms in the forest. 

Caught in the act by the Rev. 
Parris, they tried to convince him that 


Rensselaer Wyatt 


they had only meant to indulge in 
some dancing but his suspicions were 
aroused. The children were pale and 
nervous. * The doctor was baffled. The 
Rev. John Hale from Beverly scented 
something unholy. Tituba was _ ac- 
cused and the children, following her 
example, began to confess to sin but 
named another temptress. 

This attitude spread like a plague. 
Soon the only safety seemed to be in 
accusing a neighbor and then seeking 
amnesty as an important witness. The 
jail was crammed; farm work lan- 
guished; penitents sobbed and made 
more accusations. It was actually the 
heroism of the minority which brought 
an end to the infamous proceedings. 
Rebecca Nurse, an ancient midwife of 
seventy; Giles Corey, an elderly farm- 
er, and John Proctor, a young husband 
and father, preferred to hang than to 
lie and their courage made the crowd 
waver. 

This was in August. By October, 
the madness had reached such vindic- 
tiveness that even the wife of the Rev. 
John Hale was accused. But Mrs. Hale 
was so universally respected that the 
entire community — protested. The 
children were branded at last as liars 
and Sir William Phipps, the Governor. 
ordered the closing of the 
Over and Terminer. These 
facts of history. 

Mr. Miller has opened his play on 
the strange illness of little Betty Parris 
and the decision of the two ministers 
that it is witcheraft. Mr. Miller has 
used authentic characters but is so 
careful to avoid any suggestion of the 
supernatural that the children at first 


Court of 
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seem more mischievous than hysteri- 
cal which makes it hard to credit 
their persistence when it comes to the 
hanging of their victims. 

To temper this weakness, the play- 
wright has made Abigail Williams old 
enough to have been the paramour of 
John Proctor, who has now repented 
his infidelity to his wife, so that a re- 
venge motive is the basis of Abigail 
Williams’ testimony against Elizabeth 
Proctor. Only the fact that she was 
with child saved her from the gallows. 

When it finally dawns upon the Rev- 
erend Hale that the Proctors are inno- 
cent, he is so crushed by his share of 
guilt in their condemnation that he 
implores John to sign a false confes- 
sion for the sake of his wife and /ittle 
At the last moment John Proc- 
tor does sign such a paper but like St. 
Joan revokes it and goes out to the roll 


SOonS, 


of the death drums with Rebecea 
Nurse—-whose reputation was later to 
be vindicated. 


Arthur Kennedy is a rugged John 
Proctor but not so austerely Puritan 
as Beatrice Straight in the role of his 


wife. Their home life is so chilly 
that the audience is not aroused to 
much sympathy for them until the 
final scene. Abigail Williams is the 


least convincing character and there- 
fore the most difficult to play. As Mary 
Warren the Proctor’s maid servant, 
Jenny Eagan makes clear the autosug- 


gestion that is the clue to the chil- 
drens’ behavior. 
Walter Hampden is the Judge from 


Boston who believes himself the hand 
of God. Equally excellent are E. G. 
Marshall as the Reverend John Hale; 
Joseph Sweeney Giles Corey and 
Jean Adair as Rebecca Nurse. <A dra- 
matic moment of the play is when 
John Proctor’s life depends on Eliza- 
beth Proctor’s strict veracity. The 
Cructble is forthright and unrelenting 
under the direction of Jed Harris. | 
wish that someone would also write the 
story of Mrs. Hale with its more hope- 
fully American climax.—At the Mar- 
tin Beck. 


aS 


MIDSUMMER.—She wanted a home. A 
kitchen where she could serub and 
bake in a little house where every win- 
dow had handmade curtains. All she 
has is a double bedroom in a cheap 
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hotel without even a gas jet for their 
coffee. Yet it had all promised to be 
so different when she married the 
handsome schoolteacher who knew so 
much more than he taught and who 
had educated their own little girl so 
thoroughly. “Excellent.” murmured 


the astonished Rev. Dr. Emsley when 
Carlo rattled off a list of the presi- 
dents. “Do you think so?” asked 


Carlo, “I left out Fillmore.” But when 
he asked Carlo what she knew about 
God, she recited a passage from Rob- 
ert Ingersoll. 

Vina Delmar has staged her play in 
1907 in a hotel on Fourteenth Street 
where Val has moved his wife and 
child in the hope of “getting a break” 
in vaudéville. The drabness of the 
hotel is relieved by the French pro- 
prietors and by the highly picturesque 
costumes of Vicki Cummings, the girl 
upstairs who has a gentleman friend 
with plenty of money. 

With their savings almost gone, Val 
has at last applied for a schoolmaster’s 
iob on Staten Island but by the time 
a favorable answer comes, Val has had 
an offer of a tryout in Atlantic City. 
Because they really love each other 
both Val and Lily are willing to sacri- 
fice their dreams. Who wins? 

Geraldine Page who played so sue- 
cessfully in Summer and Smoke in 
Greenwich Village is even more suc- 
cessful as Lily in Midsummer as Paul 
Crabtree, the director, has speeded her 
performance. But the stage manager 
will have to time the play persistently 
because Miss Page’s tendency is never 
to hurry. She has that elusive rather 


casual poignaney of Mrs. Fiske and 
Pauline Lord with the same reliance 
on nervous gesture. Eer almost im- 


perceptible approach to deep emotion 
is good contrast to Mark Stevens’ ebul- 
lient Val. Vicki Cummings carries off 
equally well her costumes and_ her 
scenes; Ben Hecht’s little daughter is 
phenomenal as the prodigy and Edgar 
Stehli gives dignity and humanity to 


the scene between Dr. Emsley and 
Lily. Midsummer is warm and amus- 
ing and very well acted.—At the Van- 
derbilt. 

THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS.— 
Peter Ustinov, a voung actor in Lon- 
don has written a brilliant one-act 
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satire which ends up as a tempting 
scenario for ballet. In Act I four 
colonels, British, French, Russian and 
American, in an Allied Administration 
Office in Germany, display their na- 
tional characteristics and quibble over 
protocol. Over them looms an en- 
chanted castle. It is none other than 
the one where Beauty lies waiting to 
be awakened. No one seems very 
much surprised when the Bad Fairy 
enters, looking like a Latin Quarter 
Mephisto in red waistcoat and black 
cloak, and invites them to visit the 
Princess. 

But another surprise visitor, the 
Good Fairy Cisguised as a WAC, an- 
nounces that she will be the chap- 
eron. In a confusing little interlude 
in the forest, the Good and Bad Fairies 
have a mild flirtation. Then after a 
distracting glimpse of the Sleeping 
Beauty on her golden bed, the colonels 
are told they may woo her in what- 
ever cycle of time and costume they 
each prefer. 

The Frenchman 
seduction of an eighteenth’ century 
coquette with Mephisto as a_ gouty 
cuckold. Enter the Good Fairy as the 
jealous wife. Next a medieval castle 
with the knightly Englishman de- 
claiming pentameters while Mephisto 
as a jester reels off a parody of Shake- 
spearean wit. Beauty is bewitching in 
a tower headdress. The Good Fairy 
is a nun. 

For the Russian the scene changes 
to a garden scene by Chekhov full of 
simple frustration. Very different is 
the American’s conception of himself 
as a missionary in a Bowery dive de- 
termined to reform a gangster’s “moll.” 
He is rescued from the gangster by the 
Good Fairy. 

Perhaps there is underlying allegory 
in these scenes which a reading of the 
play might elucidate. On the stage the 
pantomime seemed more important 
than the words. In London the play 
ends on aé discussion between the 
Colonels’ four wives. Here the Eng- 
lishman and Russian admit defeat. 
The Frenchman and the American 
elect to fall asleep and try again at the 
close of another three hundred years. 

The colonels are exceptionally well 
played by Robert Coote as Desmond 
de S. Rinder-Sparrow; Stefan Schnabel 


chooses the facile 
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as Ikonenko; George Voskovec as Aime 
Frappot; and Larry Gates as Wesley 
Breitenspiegel (the American). Leu- 
een McGrath is purposive and crystal- 
line as the Good Fairy and Rex Har- 
rison, also the director, enjoys himself 
to the full as Mephisto. Lilli Palmer is 
enchanting in each enchanted episode 
but outdoes herself in a red wig as 
the wayward American. Except for 
her and the décor by Rolf Gerard, the 
four seduction scenes are merely repe- 
titious. Mr. Ustinov, who plays the 
Bad Fairy in London, seems too clever 
not to have had a basic idea. Some- 
where here it has been mislaid.—At¢ 
the Shubert. 


‘ 

THE BAT.—Occasionally a revival out- 
dates even our reviews! We have no 
written record of the opening of Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and Avery Hop- 
wood’s spectacular “thriller” but any- 
one who saw it in 1920-21 will well 
remember the chill that assailed the 
spine when a doorknob was seen to 
be turning or a dark figure raced up 
the stairs. It came before the day of 
speaking pictures, of pocket book mys- 
teries. It was the day when the thea- 
ter offered the provender for both 
rhapsodies and thrills. The Bat set a 
new standard for melodrama and illus- 
trates the metamorphosis which has 
lately overtaken the theater when com- 
pared to Dial M for Murder, the latest 
and most successful form of drama- 
tized crime. 

In the first place, Dial M is not a 
melodrama if the definition for melo- 
drama is a play in which the action 
takes precedence of character. The 
interest of Dial M for Murder is in the 
reaction of the characters to the crime; 
the murderer takes the audience into 
his confidence at the start but The Bat 
is concocted by another recipe. It is 
true that it is the character of the in- 
domitable old lady which dominates 
the story but it is the solution of the 
mystery of the happenings in Miss Van 
Gorder’s rented house which links her 
with the audience. 

One fact to be noted is that the pres- 
ent criminally sophisticated audience 
finds comfort where an older genera: 
tion found fear in the intricacies of 
The Bat. They can greet each surprise 
with a laugh because horror has an- 
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other meaning in the days of genocide 
and atom bombs. 
The revival is 
with Miss Lucile Watson giving full 
bite to the caustic comments of Miss 
Van Gorder. Zazu Pitts is Lizzie, the 
maid, whose screams might have been 
very helpful if anyone had believed 
that she saw what said saw! 
Temporarily closed. 


produced in_ style 


she she 


THE FIFTH SEASON.—Yes, there are 
five seasons in the garment trade cal- 
endar: spring, summer, autumn, win- 
ter, slack, and it’s slack all the time 
now with the new firm of Goodwin & 
Pincus who have just opened their 
completely up-to-the moment office 
and showroom on Seventh Avenue. 
Potash and Perlmutter’s lingual spe- 
cialties are now watered down by time 
and prosperity especially in the case 
of the socially adept Goodwin (Rich- 
ard Whorf) but Pincus is played by 
Menasha Skulnik who for twenty years 
has kept Second Avenue laughing but 
who is now making his first appear- 
ance on Broadway. Unprepossessing 
except for his smile, with a large head 
and short body, Mr. Skulnik has the 
touch of pathos which is the kismet to 
clowning. He is deprecating and 
winning. 

Of course, the misfortunes of Good- 
win & Pincus are the groundwork of 
the comedy which pivots upon Good- 
win’s indiscretions with a fabulous 
model (Phyllis Hill). It is faithful 
Pincus who steers his erring partner 
back to his wife (Augusta Roeland) 
while 


enjoying some honorable ro- 
mance with a refugee secretary (Lois 


Wheeler}. 

Fifth Season may not be much of a 
comedy but that is no fault of the new 
partners Whorf and Skulnik. In tthe 
latter a very real new personality has 
appeared on our stage.—At the Cort. 


ANGELIC DOCTOR.—St. Thomas 
Aquinas was undoubtedly one of the 


most kindly and liberal-minded of 
scholars yet I am wondering if his 


attitude is completely complacent to- 
ward this play just produced by his 
own Order in which the woman sent 
to tempt him and who represented his 
only actual encounter with fleshly sin 
into his life even to 


has been woven 
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the extent of interfering with his writ- 
ing the Summa; so preoccupied is he 
on the stage--with this sinner’s lack 
of repentance. The Rev. Brendan 
Larnen, O.P., has written a well con- 
structed and interesting play with 
sharp characterizations and pithy dia- 
logue in which a Dominican friar is 
the protagonist but is he or should he 
be St. Thomas? 

Act Lis in the ancestral castle where 
the Aquino brothers try to weaken 
Thomas’ determination to be a friar by 
introducing into his chamber a woman 


whom Thomas drives away with a 
burning brand. Act II shows Thomas 
and Albertus Magnus defending the 


cause of the friars at the University of 
Paris where the same woman, bribed 
by his enemies, again crosses Thomas’s 


path. 

Seven years later in Italy, Thomas 
has composed the Olflice of Corpus 
Christi and at last commenced the 


Summa and the woman has been con- 
verted in psychic fashion through his 
pravers. Her visit to him in the mon- 
astery, however, is the weakest scene 
as she seems simply to have exchanged 
worldly arrogance for spiritual com- 
placency. 

It also seemed out of place to follow 
this imaginary scene with the repent- 
ant woman immediately by the miracle 


of the crucified Christ speaking to 
Thomas as he kneels before the Cross, 
“Thou hast written well of me, 
Thomas, what recompense dost thou 
desire?” And in case anyone un- 
familiar with the life of St. Thomas 
might infer from the scene with AI- 


bertus that Thomas had been dilatory 
about his writings, let such a one be 
reminded the writings of Aquinas fill 
10,000 double column folios! 

Kenneth Sleeper, who plays the title 
role, has a disarming personality and 
a charming smile but he is neither the 
silent, sallow, corpulent professor who 
earned the nickname of “Dumb Ox” 
nor the dedicated, absent - minded 
scholar so mentally concentrated that 
when he was working, not even physi- 
cal pain —to which he was sensitive 
could distract him. Blackfriars is to 
be congratulated on the general excel- 
lence of the cast and direction and 
the good taste of the décor.-At the 
Blackfriars’ Guild. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1949 


SoutH PAacIFic. 
many shampoos have 
the Majestic? 


Problem: How 
there been at 


January, 1951 


Guys AND DOLLs. 
Forty-sixth Street. 


Still lingers at the 


May 


THE KING anv I._-Drake may soon 
substitute for Yul Brynner who needs 
a vacation.— At the St. James. 


THE Moon Is Biur.—Sophisticated 
comedy in which the dialogue sug- 
gests more than actually occurs.—Al 
the Henry Miller. 


December 


THE Fourposter. Sylvia Sidney 
and Romney Brent are now the cast of 
these scenes of married life which are 
at first over-intimate.—At the Golden. 


February, 1952 


Pat Joey.—-O’Hara’s sordid story of 
a gigolo is graced with Rodgers’ music, 
sung by Vivienne Segal. Danced by 
Harold Lang. The ballet is short a 
costume for one of the show girls.-—Al/ 
the Broadhurst. 


July 


NEW Faces oF 1952.—A very gay re- 
vue, composed and played by a young 
company with charm, wit and variety. 

At the Royale. 


WisH You Were Here.—Boisterous 
musical of a camp in the Catskills, by 
Joshua Logan and Arthur Kober, with 
music by Harold Rome plus a 
swimming pool.-—At the Imperial. 


real 


November 


BEATRICE LILLIE with Reginald Gar- 


diner.—-Have met one person who 
didn’t find this funny. It has lots of the 
favorite songs— plus.—Aft the Booth. 


December 


BERNARDINE.-- Mary Chase’s unusual 
comedy about a high school “gang” 
from their own viewpoint. It has both 
imagination and laughs.—At the Play- 
house. 


DraL M ror Murper.-—Maurice Evans 
as the polished villain in a suavely 
exciting drama with a perfect cast. 
At the Plymouth. 


THE TIME OF THE Cuckoo.—A con- 
fused philosophy stamps this drama of 
a Venetian pension in which neither 
the Italians nor the Americans have 
much of a moral code. Shirley Booth 
gives a warm-hearted picture of a 
lonely American spinster..-Aft the Em- 
pire. 

January 


THE Deep BiueE SEA.— Margaret Sul- 
lavan gives a sensitive performance as 
the clever woman under the spell of 
a bounder and her own frustrations. 
At the Morosco. 


TimME Ovt For GINGER. — Another 
high school comedy but this time it’s 
the girls’ family with Melvvn Douglas 
as the father and Polly Rowles, the 
mother. Between them the laughs are 
continuous. A very nice little comedy. 

At the Lyceum. 


THE SEVEN YEAR ItcH.—-Adultery is 
the only theme and only joke in a play 
that is practically a monologue for 
Tom Ewell and which shows him as an 
extraordinarily varied comedian.—<Al 
the Fulton. 


February 


THE CHILDREN’S Hour. Strong re- 
vival of Lillian Hellman’s agonizing 
play about two school teachers who 
are the victims of malicious scandal. 
At the Coronet. 


Two’s Company.—Dull revue by Og- 
den Nash and Vernon Duke in which 
Bette Davis and Nora Kaye both pros- 
titute their talents as actress and bal- 
lerina in the cheap material provided 
for them.—At the Alvin. 






































NOVELS REVIEWED 


WHEN THE GODS ARE 
by Mikhail Soloviey 
UcKay. $3.95 

“Life,” writes the author of this event 

packed novel of under Soviet 

rule, “fashions In the sweep 
of its 500 pages, Soloviev’s pano 
novel how an entire 
veneration fashioned after the 

Communist image. In Mark Surov he 

gives uS a protagonist who was born 

just before the Revolution, grew up 
under the Party, rose to share power, 
fought in the recent war 

Hitler and Stalin, as did the 

and then decided not to escape from 

{ussia but to remain and fight for free- 

dom. The book ends as Mark returns 

to the vast, war-ravaged plain saving: 

“T have faith that God will bring forth 

another sunrise in the east.” 

The to Mark’s vil- 
lage in steppes in) comic-opera 
style. The transfer of power was 
clumsy and good-natured. With the 
counter-revolution of the Whites, bat- 
tles and massacres marked the growth 
of the new society. Mark spent his 
vouth with a Red army unit, coming 
to Moscow to enter the university at 
twenty-three, “nurtured on high ideals 
and great, world-shaking events.” 
His disillusionment began there: it 
deepened when he was sent to the Far 
East to build an industrial city without 
being given adequate supplies. 

Mark barely with his life. 
He was assigned to the Kremlin, then 
exiled to his home village; when the 
war broke out he was given command 
of a regiment. Gradually he un- 
learned the inhuman teachings of his 
masters and through suffering came 
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the 
destined 
devour 


to understand 
revolution 
losophy to 
bring the 


full horror of a 
by very. phi- 
its people and to 
country to ruin through “a 
great and cruel fraud.” When the 
Gods Are Silent is dramatic docu- 
mentation of the great fraud, and evi 
dence too, one hopes, that its victims 
are in ever greater numbers being un- 
deceived and turning 
God. 


its 


once more to 


THE SHIPWRECKED 
by Graham Greene 
Viking. 33.00 

This is a new edition of the novel 

first published here and in England 

under the title England Made Me. Mr. 

Greene’s American publishers quite 

reasonably believe that many of his 

American readers may have missed 

this novel when it first came out. In 

intent and in technique il 

clearly not with the thrillers 

and “entertainments” but with 

Brighton Rock, The Labyrinthine 

Ways (reissued by Viking in 1951 un- 

the original English title. The 

Power and the Glory), and the two 

most recent serious novels, The Heart 

of the Matter and The End of the <Af- 
fair. 

The topical background 
Shipwrecked is supplied by 
tastic empire of the late 
dustrialist Ivar Kreuger. But Kreuger, 
here Krogh, and his world serve 
mere backdrop. In the center of 
stage are Kate Farrant, Krogh’s mis- 
and her brother Anthony, who 

briefly as the industrialist’s 
bodyguard. Both are exiles, 

ately trving to create “a 
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belongs 


der 
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” 


home.” The evils of the modern, im- 
personal world have made Kate and 
Anthony technological unemployables. 
Like other leading characters in Mr. 
Greene’s novels, they are the’ im- 
placables, who will not be comforted. 

This early novel, definitely among 
the author’s most important, illus- 
trates brilliantly what one critic has 
deseribed as Mr. Greene’s “great gifts 
in dialogue, characterization, marginal 
commentary, and hallucinated = scen- 
ery. 


A BRIGHTER SUN 
by Samuel Selvon 
Viking. $3.00 

“Wat is to is, must is,” Joe Martin 

tells Tiger when the latter prays, al- 

most commands, that Urmilla’s child 
be a boy. It is Tiger’s distinction, and 
the focus of this moving novel, that 
he is never content with Joe's phi- 
losophy. Urmilla’s cow, that “wanted 
to stop and eat everything” reminds 
her of her husband. Current usage 
on the island of Trinidad places Tiger. 
an East Indian, lower in the 
scale than a Negro, but 


social 
Tiger thinks 


he is marked by destiny for more than 


the common lot. Painfully he learns 
to read and write, though Joe tells 
him such knowledge is “only for min- 
ister and teacher and mad people.” 
When Tiger thinks big he can meas- 
ure his thought by his aspirations and 
conclude he has won out. Acting big 
is a larger order. Tiger has to have 
“big piano, big table —big everything” 
in order to impress others. Actually, 
aside from aé=ebrief time when. the 
Americans come to build an air strip, 
Tiger and his neighbors live and act 
small, but with integrity and spirit. 
Mr. Selvon has caught their mode of 
speech and thought in a book instinct 
with artistry. It will be a= pleasant 
exercise in human sympathy and un- 
derstanding for any reader. 


THE SOJOURNER 
by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
Scribner. $3.50 
Tim MeCarthy, the hired man, speaks 
to Asahel Linden, farmer: “You’re a 
good man, Asahel Linden, and 1 
grieve for vou, for all yvour plenty.” 
This remark clearly reflects the au- 
thor’s attitude toward her protagonist. 


Asahel is patient, loving, and just. 
When we first see him he is a young 
man, returning from the funeral of a 
harsh and unloving father. At the end, 
he is flying back from California, 
after seeing his brother Ben for the 
first time in sixty years. His life has 
been marked by great tragedy, by the 
loss of loved ones, particularly his 
favorite child, abandoned in a snow- 
drift by her crazed grandmother. 

But his greatest tragedy lies in the 
fact that he could not communicate 
with those he loved best. With Tim, 
with a gypsy queen, and with Mink 
Fisher, an Indian, he can open his 
mind and heart. His wife and chil- 
dren, though, always remained stran- 
gers to him, to his innermost thoughts 
and hopes. The fact is that Asahel is 
basically a dull man, priggish in his 
solitude. His failure in communica- 
tion is not unrelated to his vague phi- 
losophy of “timelessness”; he “was 
willing to give to life the name of 
‘God,’ since men knew no other large 
enough with which to speak of the 
ineffable.” 

The Sojourner is an astonishingly 
inept and wooden parable of the life 
of man, lacking in drama and confus- 
ing self-righteousness with goodness. 


THE WITCH’S THORN 
by Ruth Park 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Mrs. Park’s novels are always filled 
to the brim with people being irre- 
pressibly themselves. Usually her 
chief characters are Australian Irish. 
This time they are New Zealand Irish 
and New Zealand Maori. Her books 
seem to be as unplanned as life ap- 
pears to be, with people bumping into 
one another, twisting the narrative 
skein all out of kilter. Sometimes she 
runs rather too easily into caricature, 
but her humor and her ear for speech 
are infectious. And once again, 
though the circumstances in which 
her characters live are sordid and un- 
compromising, human courage and 
genuine spirituality shine through the 
harshness and drabness. 

This is the storv of Bethell 
Johnny Gow’s unacknowledged _ ille- 
gitimate child. Queeney Jury, her 
mother, runs off to Auckland, leaving 
Bethell with her dying grandmother, 


$1.50 
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When old 
handed 
another. 
large of 


Mary Jury 
around from 

Amy, the righteous aunt, 
body and small of soul, takes 
her for a while. Then she is with an- 
other aunt, Mrs. Hush, a large-hearted, 
very disreputable widow. 

To torture his wife, Johnny Gow 
Bethell to come to live in his 
overpopulated hovel. Wi, a 
kindly Maori giant and an exemplary 
Catholice—the best of the lot, thinks 
Father Finn plots to rescue the lone- 
lv little girl. There are several others 
who cross briefly into Bethell’s story. 
The most unusual and most amusing 
is old Uncle Pihopa, a Maori of royal 
descent whose local fame and_ boast 
it was that he once ate a bishop. The 
Witch's Thorn is an untidy, slapdash 
sort of book, but nonetheless it will 
provide its readers with many a lively 
moment. 


dies, the girl is 


one relative to 


forees 


George 


THE GENTLE KINGDOM OF GIACOMO 
by Evelyn Wells 

Doubleday. $3.95 
In no time at all the reader of this 
novel will take in stride excitement 
over a “true salmon glad” and “new 
breaks” in flowers. For Miss Wells 
provides a liberal education in the 
art of growing flowers in her story of 
the lives and activities of “the flower 
people” of California. In Giacomo 
Danieri, grower of orchids, she has a 
symbol of a great industry developed 
in California by Italian immigrants 
who in a single generation made Cali- 
fornia one of the great flower centers 
of the world. 

Of ccurse it takes more than back- 
ground, however fresh, to make a 
novel. Unfortunately Miss Wells calls 
upon a heavy-handed plot to help her 
sav it with flowers. Tosca, Giacomo’s 
granddaughter, is ardently in love 
with Mark Cantrell, a weakling who 
drapes the Depression around him as 
an excuse for doing nothing, with 
great charm. Will Tosca marry Mark. 
or will she appreciate Erie Brock’s 
more solid virtues in time? Then 
there’s a man name Stoob, the tulip 
master at Giacomo’s, with a mad ha- 
tred for orchids. Miss Wells has to 
destroy an unconscionable quantity 
of greenhouses before she is ready to 
come up with a solution. 
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THE GALILEANS 

by Frank G. Slaughter 

Doubleday. $3.50 
This novelized treatment of the storys 
of Mary Magdelene is an outgrowth of 
the author’s previous novel The Road 
to Bithynia. In that book the Magde- 
lene was a eminor character. “A 
strange thing happened,” Mr. Slaugh- 
ter reports. “It was as if this magnifi- 
cent woman of Jesus’s day stood be- 
fore me in the flesh, demanding that 
her story be told.” Historical novel- 
ists are notoriously incapable of re- 
sisting such demands; hence The 
Galileans. 

Mary’s “story” had to be = largely 
invented, of course, for Scripture tells 
us little, though that of the highest 
significance. In Mr. Slaughter’s ver- 
sion Mary first appears as an innocent 
voung girl who sang on the streets of 
Tiberias. A Roman _ officer, nephew 
to Pilate, saw her and ultimately rav- 
ished her. She planned an elaborate 
revenge on him, but something staved 
her hand when ready to 
plunge the dagger. 

A Jewish physician named Joseph 
loved Mary; in the end, as they learn 
of the Resurrection (which Mr. 
Slaughter’s readers may presumably 
receive in the Piekwickian sense) 
they plan to marry. The author has 
done considerable research on the ex- 
ternals of his story, and as usual the 
operations and other medical activi- 
ties he describes are the high point 
of the book. In his preface he notes 
that this 
novel, His words are taken from the 
text of the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament.” Mr. Slaughter 
has also availed himself of other 
Protestant sources. 


she was 


whenever “Jesus speaks in 


THE HATE MERCHANT 

by Niven Busch 

Simon and Schuster. $3.95 
This novel is a harrowing portrait of 
a rabble-rouser. Its protagonist, Gas- 
par D. Splane, an ex-henchman of 
Huey Long, first appears as a grifter 
and sidewalk pitch man. However 
down and out he is, he never 
his sense of power and destiny. He 
learned something from Huey. “A 
sense of crisis: that was it. Without 
it you had nothing, with it you con- 
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trolled. You were the earthquake and 
the fire in the streets. At the same 
time you were the calm voice at the 
switchboard. ... All began with you 
and ended with you; a complete, self- 
perpetuating cycle of destruction and 
renewal.” 

After a few setbacks, which include 
having his pitch case stolen by a 
prostitute and receiving a_ beating 
from a pair of con men, Splane finds 
himself first a patron and then an 
employee of Mother Kinderwall’s Mis- 
sion. He secures radio time for 
Mother Kinderwall, a sincere but be- 
wildered sort of person, then becomes 
the major attraction in her evangelical 
trailer troupe. He soon” dispenses 
with Ma’s eclectic Christianity for a 
message of racial hatred. His power 
of gratuitous evil causes him to se- 
duce Ma Kinderwall and destroy her 
son’s family. He himself is furiously 
seduced, in a savage scene of deprav- 
itv, and destroyed by Laura, a society 
girl psychopath. 

Clearly, The Hate 
textbook case; all 
oversize, and the 
than life. It is 
Splane suddenly 
erend,’” Ma 


Merchant is a 

the evidence is 
symptoms larger 
curious that when 
styles himself “‘Rev- 
Kinderwall does not ob- 
ject; she is already involved in ex- 
ploitation and deceit, a subject Mr. 
Busch does not pursue. 

The author’s literary indebtednesses 
are obvious enough; the fast pace of 
the narrative and the pitch of the 
emotions aroused are fresh, authentic. 
and his own. 


LOVE FOR LYDIA 

by H. E. Bates 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.50 
In this latest novel Mr. Bates, a superb 
stvlist and a perceptive observer of 
the human condition, celebrates what 
he calls “the race for gaiety.” The 
enigmatic Lydia Aspen is a willing 
runner in the race and is, for a time 
at least, a loser. Not so fortunate are 
Alex, who, drunk, sways madly over 
a bridge and is drowned; and Tom, 
loved by a dour girl from the McKech- 
nie family, who, after rejecting her, 
has a mysterious “hunting accident.” 
It seems to be this author’s conten- 
tion that in such a race in an English 
provincial town, at a time when the 


1733 


barriers between the classes are fall- 
ing and there is yet no common set 
of values, there can be no real win- 
ners. 

Lydia Aspen is the late flowering in 
a family of gentry whose only other 
surviving members are her two ec- 
centric aunts and a lecherous uncle. 
Her aunts are incapable of supervis- 
ing the young girl; her uncle, a com- 
promised and discredited figure, 
counts for nothing. Lydia and Rich- 
ardson, the narrator, become lovers, 
in a “monstrously simple, monstrous- 
lv complex web of happiness.” They 
meet furtively in the summer house 
and upstairs in the big house when 
the family are at church. 

Later, Lydia breaks off their rela- 
tionship and seems to have taken up 
with a boorish chauffeur. Richard- 
son and Blackie come to know one 
another as they visit Lydia, gaiety’s 
victim, now in a tuberculosis sani- 
tarium. In this world of secular 
values nature loved and _ faithfully 
observed, class attitudes and the clash 
of personality analyzed —illness plays 


the role of spiritual agent. 


THE VELVET DOUBLET 

by James Street 

Doubleday. $3.50 
Everything, as somebody or other 
once said, depends on the point of 
view. This is certainly true of the 
narrator’s perspective on the events 
which transpire in The Velvet Doublet. 
One’s ideas of Christopher Columbus 
and especially of his famous expedi- 
tion are completely turned around by 
Mr. Street’s deponent, who was there. 
Take it from “Lepe,” an Andalusian, 
he was the first to sight land. But 
Columbus claimed the credit for him- 
self, it seems, and refused to give Lepe 
the promised reward of doubloons 
and doublet. 

Our hero becomes so infuriated by 
the perfidy of the bumbling megalo- 
maniac so unjustly famous with pos- 
terity that he becomes a Moslem and, 
disguised as a Moor, plots revenge on 
the Admiral of the Ocean Sea and on 
all the “hell-deep chasm of Christian 
barbarism.” He finally gets his chance 
to avenge himself on the aging Ad- 
miral and his mistress. Columbus, we 
hear, was stunned, Maraela infuriated 
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by Lepe’s threat to denounce them to 
the Inquisition. Or as he puts it him- 
self, “I ridiculed her malisons and 
Columbus did bestir himself from his 
stupor.” 
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arch 


Velvet Doublet is full of sueh 
doubletalk and of anatomical 
references to female charm. And it is 
tedious beyond belief in its perverse 
belittlement of Columbus. 


Other New Books 


THE SIGN OF JONAS 

by Thomas Merton 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 
For a variety of reasons many per- 
sons will be drawn to the reading of 
this book. Some will wish to follow 
the recent history of that young Co- 
lumbia graduate, so like his compan- 
ions in mental ability, aversion. to 
formal religion, indifference to moral 
convention, but so unlike them in his 
sudden disappearance = from 
wich Village, to become a 
the primary 
school of holiness. On 
sions the author of 
thrust himself 


Green- 
pupil in 
Trappist 
several 
this book 
irresistibly on the 
tice of his former associates by 
lishing something that differed 
anything that they had ever read be- 
fore. And now, acting under obedi- 
ence, he publishes his spiritual jour- 
nal—a which light on 
the Church’s way of guiding penitent 
sinners along the pathway of the 
saints. The Abbey of Gethsemane is, 
to be sure, only one of many 
of varving types which, generation 
after generation, preserve the 
itual ideal which are the 
inheritance of Catholies; 
enough, a description § of 
used in these different institutions, 
may be found in books and pam- 
phlets. But Merton’s journal gives us 
a rare chance to look into the inmost 
soul of an American pagan youth, 
turned monk. 

He writes with breath-taking frank- 
ness. At the risk of offending his hu- 
militvy, we may sav that, like a mete- 
orite plunging down into the material 
crust of our generation, he 


grades of a 
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book focuses 
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spir- 
common 
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easily 


allows 


indeed, he compels honest 
alter many an old notion 
world beyond the stars. 
More than a few readers 
especially impressed by 
Merton in the early 
training, was much 
doubts as to whether or not the mon- 
astery in which he dwelt really 
vided the best soil for his 
growth. The doubt 
return, after he had 


men to 
about the 


will be 
learning that 
months of his 
disturbed by 


pro- 
soul’s 
vanished, not to 
assimilated the 


comprehensive fundamental principle: 


“It does not much matter where we 
are or who we live with, provided we 
can devote ourselves to prayer, enjoy 
a certain amount of silence, poverty 
and solitude, work with our hands, 
read and study the things of God, and 
above all love one another 
has loved us.” 

This journal is truly a stirring book 

the most readable and on the whole, 
most illuminating of the author’s writ- 
ings. Its pages radiate something of 
that divine simplicity which 
Angelico’s paintings immortal. 
ing between the lines, one may learn 
much about the life of praver. The 
pupils who pass from grade to grade 
in Merton’s school must realize with 
a growing but incommunicable cer- 
tainty the hidden content of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and of Christ's 
discourse after the Last Supper, re- 
corded at such length by St. John. 
Indeed, more and more the reader 
understands—at least to some degree 
—what is implied by that habitual 
awareness of the divine Presence, 
which characterizes the true monk. 

Merton now Father Louis eX- 
plains the title of his book by saving 


as Christ 


makes 
Read- 
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that he has come to see in himself a 
resemblance to the prophet 
who vainly tried to go away from 
Nineveh, when God wanted him to 
enter that citv. Merton, who set out 
resolutely in one direction, has been 
carried against his will to a point 


Jonas, 


where he did not wish to go; and he 
the belly of a 


has been carried “in 
paradox.” 

The last entry, made in July, 1952, 
records that one night after having 
complied with his obligation of mak- 
ing a complete round of the house at 
closing time, he climbed to the roof 
of the belfry. There, standing higher 
than the tree tops, and facing the 
heavens, he communed with God and 
listened to words that came from 
Paradise: “Do not lay up for your- 
selves eestasies on earth, where time 
and space corrupt, where the minutes 
break in and steal. No more lay hold 
on time, Jonas, My son, lest the rivers 
bear you away.” 

JosepH McSoriey. 
THE MIDDLE EAST IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS 

by George Lenezowski 

Cornell University Press. $6.00 
Professor Lenezowski has written an- 
other authoritative book on the Mid- 
dle East. A former member of the 
Polish Foreign Office, professor at 
Hamilton College and the University 
of California, he has also lent his tal- 
ents to the Department of State, where 
Middle East experts were few and far 
between. He is presently in the Middle 
East on a grant from one of the 
foundations. 

Coming at a time when the explo- 
sive Egyptian and Iranian issues are 
in the headlines, this is a most timely 
book. It covers the histories of Tur- 
kev, Afghanistan, Iraq, Syria and 
Lebanon, Israel, Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan, in addition to Iran and Egypt, 
with emphasis on developments since 
the first World War. 

Of particular interest are those sec- 
tions dealing with Russian influences 
and Communism in these areas. Lenc- 
zowski indicates that Soviet influence 
really began on a large scale during 
World War IT, when newly established 
Soviet legations inaugurated long- 
range anti-Western programs ably 
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implemented by well-trained foreign 
service oflicers operating cultural and 
political information centers. On top 
of these were created Soviet-Arab and 
anti-Western societies which were 
lavishly entertained by Russian offi- 
cials, complete with conducted tours 
in the Soviet Union. 

The greatest Communist success 
was and continues to be in Iran, 
where the powerful Tudeh party 
seems to be increasing its influence 
with extreme nationalists of the 
Kashani type. A nationalist-Commu- 
nist coalition might conceivably up- 
set the Mossadegh regime and lead to 
Soviet control of Iran and much of 
the Middle East. 

The weakness of British policy and 
the possibilities for American policy 
are clearly indicated. The author 
concludes that “the real problem for 
the United States in its Middle East- 
ern policies was identical with that 
of Britain, namely, how to achieve a 
lasting and wise Anglo-American co- 
operation which, based on respect 
for the legitimate aspirations of the 
native peoples, would secure this vital 
area for the free world.” 

ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN. 


CHARLES DICKENS: 
AND TRIUMPH 

by Edgar Johnson 

Simon and Schuster. 

$10.00 
Edgar Johnson is chairman of the 
English Department at City College. 
Mr. Johnson is an expert on biogra- 
phy. The task of supplanting the 
biased and incomplete work of Dick- 
ens’ friend, John Forster, could not 
have fallen into more competent 
hands. 

Dickens is not an easy person to 
understand. The psychological scars 
left by his father’s imprisonment for 
debt and his own boyhood experi- 
ences as a victim of child labor led 
to a lifelong crusade against the im- 
personal brutality of a society too 
newly industrialized to understand 
itself. Victorian England made him 
as surely as it made Mr. Pickwick, 
Scrooge, and Little Dorrit. 

Searcely anything to which Dickens 
turned his energies failed to win him 
acclamation or at least its counter- 
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part of wide publicity. The = only 
thing he never obtained was the sim- 
ple domestic life of love and under- 
standing which he coveted and ideal- 
ized for the world at Bob Cratchit’s 
fireside. The tragedy of his first love, 
and his failure to find happiness in 
marriage, drove him to seek escape 
in a fever of work until he burned 
himself eut at the age of fifty-eight. 

Mr. Johnson’s appreciation of Dick- 
detract from his candid 
appraisal of his works and. of his 
character. Above all, he savs nothing 
which does not rest securely on fact. 
Dickens may have been domineering 
and temperamental. But the plain 
fact was that the artist’s soul in him 
was still the hungry child roaming 
the streets of London. It was himself 
that he projected into his novels, and 
his unattainable ideal of love that ex- 
pressed itself in his heroines. His 
works became broader and deeper as 
his life progressed. The later novels 
realization that the ills 
of society cannot be blamed upon 
Fagins and Scrooges who are them- 
selves victims of the institutions they 
abuse. 

Mr. Johnson's delineation of 
Victorian panorama is careful 
complete. It is indeed a panorama, 
for Dickens knew everyone, went 
everywhere, never failing to make the 
acquaintance of slums, prisons, and 
factory conditions wherever he went. 
It is small wonder that this new and 
complete study of the novelist and 
his personal tragedy should be re- 
ceived as the definitive biography 0! 
Charles Dickens. BEVERLY Boyp. 
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4 HOUSE IN BRYANSTON SQUARE 
by Algernon Cecil 
Harcourt, Brace. 


$5.00 

Most of us have felt at one time or 
another the nostalgia of revisiting a 
house where we lived long ago. Such 
experiences are essentially individual 
and difficult to convey to others, but 
Algernon Cecil succeeds in doing so. 
The house in Bryanston Square where 
much of his life was spent is the sym- 
bol of his intellectual pilgrimage and 
he shares its memories with us as we 
accompany him from room to room, 
each devoted to some aspect of his 
life and thought, which they conjure 
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up. Light and shadow and even the 
style in which rooms are furnished 
become reflections of moods or medi- 
tations leading to more universal prin- 
ciples illustrated from poets, philoso- 
phers (especially Paseal), mystics or 
from artists or musicians in their own 
media. 

Not only sensations and ideas but 
people too reappear in this now van- 
ished house, for the author is conscious 
of the whisper of their voices where 
they once conversed in life. The most 
ethereal of all is the musical voice of 
“Allegra” whom those who knew her 
will no doubt easily recognize, and 
those who did not will identify as his 
wife. Their intellectual and spiritual 
aflinity endured throughout life and, 
as this book shows, continues to unite 
his mind with her soul in precious 
memories. Interesting and important 
as the book is for its aesthetic appre- 
ciation and as an autobiographical 
commentary on the last half century, 
it is more significant as a testament 
of Christian faith by one who found 
his way into the Catholic Church 
many vears ago. 

On the last page when we have 
wandered through all the rooms and 
twilight has faded into darkness, the 
author, by the flickering light of the 
fire, picks up one of Allegra’s books, 
the Imitation of Christ and, opening 
it, he finds a sentence, which answers 
all the speculations of the preceding 
chapters: “God wills us to be per- 
fectly subject unto Himself and to be 
lifted above all reason by the fire of 
love.” Then he adds “As I climbed 
the stairs from landing to landing of 
that bleak house, I knew that | 
should hear no other word of life 
more searching than that.” 

The historical and philosophical 
perspective of the book should reveal 
to a distracted world what the Cath- 
olic Faith means. The author is not 
so much at home in discussing prac- 
tical problems of international peace. 
He fails to appreciate Woodrow Wil- 
son’s contribution to civilization, 
which has now materialized into the 
United Nations. Also he would like 
to see national sovereignty again 
made the ultimate authority in inter- 
national relations. In the nineteenth 
century such a view was commonly, 
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held by statesmen including Lord 
Salisbury one of Mr. Cecil’s own fam- 
ily, but after the tragic effects of such 
a policy in our own lifetime it is sur- 
prising to find that there are still peo- 
ple on both sides of the Atlantic who 
are not vet convinced of its error. 
RoBertT WILBERFORCE, 


THE THEATER: 3.000 Years of Drama, 
Acting and Stagecraft 

by Shelden Cheney 

Longmans. $8.00 
That supreme moment in the theater 
when the audience, forgetting the 
outside world, identifies itself with 
the actors and their drama, is called 
by Mr. Cheney the “Dionysian ec- 
stasv” and he invokes the god, in 
whose honor the Greeks inaugurated 
their dramatic celebrations, to guide 
us through the theater back to that 
“emotional - spiritual inundation” 
which he feels leads to the experi- 
ence of God! 

It is easy to agree with Mr. Cheney 
as to the far ery from godliness in 
much of the theater today but we 
must challenge the suggestion that the 
dionysian intoxication always lifted 
its participants to higher emotional 
levels. In fact we wonder if often it 
was not on a lower material plane 
than our more vulgar stage shows. 

This is a new edition of a book first 
published in 1929 in which the rapid 
survey of dramatic art is valuable in 
the perspective it offers. The author 
laments the gradual narrowing of the 
confines of the stage from the classic 
amphitheaters through the open air 
stages of the Middle Ages to the ap- 
pearance of the baroque proscenium 
arch down to what he calls the three 
dimensional “peephole” stage of to- 
day. The realism which seems co- 
incidental with the burgeoning of 
gas into electricity was followed by 
the neat tailor-made drama of the 
Sardou-Pinero era when Appia and 
Gordon Craig with their designs for 
simplified architectural sets with dif- 
ferent levels found they had outrun 
in their imagination the contempo- 
rary playwrights. Is the theater on 
the verge of a revolution? Mr. Cheney 
welcomes the arena staging and the 
ideals of the Little Theaters. Particu- 
larly well written are his chapters on 


the eighteenth century stage in Ger- 
many, France and England with their 
great personalities. He ignores the 
interesting awakening of religious 
drama with traveling companies in 
France and Germany before the last 
war. 

EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 
ASIA AFLAME 

by Ebed Van der Vlugt 

Devin-Adair. $6.00 
We have here a vivid picture of the 
mighty battle for control of Asia, now 
being waged by Soviet totalitarianism 
and the Christian West. Well -in- 
formed people will agree with the 
author that the Red Masquerade of 
Communism strives to confuse, mys- 
tify and allure; and that “the simple- 
mindedness and credulity of the fel- 
low-travelers are amazing. It would 
in fact be comical if it did not entail 
such tragic consequences.” 

An interesting quotation from 
Alexis de Tocqueville, reminds us 
that more than a hundred years ago, 
that prophetic Frenchman envisioned 
all other nations in the world being 
gradually crowded out by the two 
giants, America and Russia. “The 
principal instrument of the former is 
freedom; of the latter, servitude. 
Their starting point is different and 
their courses are not the same; and 
each of them seems marked out by 
the will of heaven to sway the des- 
tinies of half the globe.” 

The author presents us with a very 
enlightening description of the strat- 
egv by which the Soviet has extended 
its control. He speaks with approval 
of MacArthur’s foresight which was 
not appreciated in Washington and 
declares that the policy of the critics 
who want “Europe first” type of de- 
fense, may turn out to be “history's 
grimmest jest.” A convincing final 
chapter insists that the global struggle 
cannot be won without Asia, urges 
the necessity of mobilizing the anti- 
Communist forces in Asia and arous- 
ing the peoples of the western world 
to a proper sense of their danger and 
ends with a warning that we must act 
quickly, 

If in addition to 
text of this book, 
of authoritative 


the convincing 
there were need 
recommendation, it 
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might be mentioned that the author’s 
views are fully in accord with those 
of General Albert C. Wedemeyer, who 
writes the Foreword. 

JosEPH McSor.ey. 


HOLDING THE STIRRUP 

by Elisabeth von Guttenberg 

as told to Sheridan Spearman 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce- 

Little, Brown. $3.75 
This book exemplifies the fact that in 
times of social and political upheaval. 
not only the clergy but the nobility, 
despite their presumed degeneracy 
and effeteness, give splendid examples 
of heroism and measure up to a high 
standard of personal bravery in a 
crisis. 

It is a story of the horror of the 
Hitler regime as looked at not from 
the political or military but from the 
domestic viewpoint of a Bavarian 
noblewoman whose family connec- 
tions embrace most of the royal fam- 
ilies of Europe. An aristocrat in every 
sense of the word, and profoundly re- 
ligious, she suffered uncomplainingly 
the cruelties of the Nazi “reign of 
terror” taking them as part of the 
divine plan for human. salvation, 
which prompts one to reflect on the 
connection between high heroism and 
sanctity. 


SHORTER 


KNOW YOUR ENEMY, 
Mares (Banks Upshaw.  §$1.00-82.00). 
This book is small but significant. Its 
limited size suffices for what is has to 
about the development of Com- 
munism under Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin. Its significance comes from 
its total silence with regard to a topic 
which one might suppose would be 
of primary interest to the author, a 
Bryn Mawr graduate, who has been 
active for many years in the League 
of Women Voters. That unmentioned 
topic is the threat to our welfare that 
comes from the widespread, highly 
organized Soviet espionage now oper- 
ating in the United States. 

Have the leaders of the League of 
Women Voters never heard of this 
danger? Or could it be that they are 
deliberately trying to distract atten- 
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The Baroness’s story might have 
been whipped up into something sen- 
sational. Instead it is a quiet book 
whose habitual understatement, sup- 
pression of personal resentment, and 
avoidance of pious moralizing make 
a better impression than if it were 
filled with denunciations of the Aus- 
trian rabblerouser who was _ respon- 
sible for the murder of his own coun- 
trv, of Germany, and of a_ whole 
civilization. 

All the elements of drama are none- 
theless in the narrative: spies, trai- 
tors, the ubiquitous secret police, the 
“knock on the door at midnight,” the 
inhuman concentration camps, geno- 
cide, the brave journeying from one 
danger spot to another on missions 
of consolation, persecution, the loss 
of loved ones. We see here Christian 


heroism in action, the Faith lived in 
all its mystical fullness, and a moral 
and spiritual nobility of character of 
totally 


which the author 
aware. 

Of great interest is the story of the 
Baroness’s friendship with Theresa 
Neumann. They are kindred souls. 
But one senses that most important 
to her is the romantic and deeply 
spiritual love between her and her 
husband and her ever present sense 
of nearness to him. 


seems un- 
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tion from it? Those citizens of the 
United States—whether men or wom- 
en—who are not alert to what is 
going on would do well to obtain 
from Washington, House Document 
No. 136, One Hundred Things You 
Should Know About Communism. 
Meanwhile, perhaps the time has 
come for really patrietic women to set 
about the organizing of an American 
League of Women Voters. 

OUT OF RED CHINA, by Liu Shaw- 
Tong. Translated by Jack Chia and 
Henry Walter (Little, Brown. $4.00). 
This eyewitness report of unquestion- 
able authenticity, is calculated to pro- 
duce profound dismay in the soul of 
intellectuals who cherish even a faint 
hope that Communism will benefit 
any human being except those who 
succeed in seizing and retaining suf- 
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ficient power to exploit their fellow 
men. The original Chinese edition of 
the book has been distributed in large 
quantities by the United States Infor- 
mation Service of Formosa. 

RUSSIA AND HER COLONIES, by 
Walter Kolarz (Praeger. S6.00).) Mr. 
Kolarz has spent most of his life in 
disseminating information to Europe, 
Asia, and the Americas, with regard to 
the Russian persecution of helpless 
racial minorities. His latest book a 
thorough, factual, well-documented de- 
scription of the Soviet “colonial pol- 
icy’’—gives the Soviet due credit for 
material achievements but stresses the 
cruel oppression practiced wherever it 
has gained control. Within the limits 
set up his book leaves little to be de- 
sired. 

GOD’S UNDERGROUND IN ASIA, by 
Gretta Palmer (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. $3.75). Basing her narrative 
on material collected by missionaries 
throughout the East, a smooth-writing 
veteran journalist in this moving book 
describes the torturing and slaughter- 
ing of priests, nuns, brothers, and lay 
people in China—one feature of a gi- 


gantic plan to destroy everybody in 
the world who resists the Kremlin. 
THE BATTLE OF BALTINGLASS, by 


Lawrence Earl (Knopf. $3.00). 
land is still Ireland. If the Govern- 
ment should act meanly toward a 
lone woman or a poor man, the people 
will rise. Now in Baltinglass, Co. 
Wicklow, a maiden lady had held the 
office of postmistress for vears, using 
her very efficient niece as_ clerk. 
Everybody was satisfied; but Dublin 
sent orders to displace the postmis- 
tress in favor of a husky youth affili- 
ated with the dominant political party. 
This violation of the ancient code of 
“decent treatment for decent people” 
was followed by meetings of protest. 

The press said, “We'll print some- 
thing if you make news.” So the 
townspeople made news, in the old 
spirit with modern trimmings—tolling 
of alarum bells supplemented with 
public address systems, megaphones, 
airplane, petitions, stormy debates 
that broke up the meetings of the 
Dail. Reporters came running—from 
Dublin, London, even from Life in 
faraway New York. Little cars sped 
north, east, south, west; and the of- 
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fending Costello government 
Here is a hilarious story—and factual. 
If it is not put on the screen, the 
cheated public should picket the non- 
producers. 

T. S. ELIOT: THE COMPLETE 
POEMS AND PLAYS (Harcourt, Brace. 
$6.00). To collect in a single volume 
of not overpowering weight or price 
the complete poems and plays of the 
most distinguished living poet in Eng- 
land is a major event in publication. 
Here we have early verses of the 
Prufrock-Sweeney period and_ the 
Ezra Pound-Joyce influence, culmi- 
nating in the erudite disenchantment 
of “The Waste Land”; then the deep- 
ening and definitely Christian note of 
“Ash Wednesday” and the “Ariel” 
poems, and the spiritual passion of 
“The Rock” —“still moving into an- 
other intensity” in the more difficult 
mysticism of “Four Quartets.” 

By way of variety we find the Gil- 
bertian nonsense of “Old = Possum’s 
Book of Practical Cats.” Then follow 
“Murder in the Cathedral,” one of the 
noblest of modern verse dramas, 
and “The Cocktail Party,” one of the 
most controversial—with the link be- 
tween them which was “The Family 
Reunion.” It is all very challenging 
and illuminating—in a sense the pil- 
grimage of modern poetry back to 
Catholic faith. But its consummation 
is not vet, either for this poetry or 
for its pilot Mr. Eliot himself. 

EARLY ENGLISH CHRISTIAN PO- 
ETRY, translated by Charles W. Ken- 
nedy (Oxford University Press. $4.00). 
In his preface to this volume Profes- 
sor Kennedy quotes that well-known 
and not entirely frivolous definition 
of Old English poetry as “a small 
body of verse almost completely sur- 
rounded by scholars.” Some of them 
only mill around and_ obstruct the 
view; but not Professor Kennedy. In 
addition to the requisite linguistic 
and scholarly equipment, he brings 
to the making of these translations 
another quality somewhat less stand- 
ard—-a genuine feeling for the art of 
poetry, which keeps him in proper 
relationship to his originals: neither 
servile nor insubordinate. 

These poems from the dawn of An- 
glo-Saxon Christian culture have been 
splendidly served in his renderings 


fell. 
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of them into modern English verse; 
and there is excellent and most inter 
esting introductory material. The 
whole project is aimed at the “gen- 
eral reader’—who will probably be 
indifferent towards it, but surely 
ought not to be. 
THE LETTERS OF 
CENT MILLAY, edited by Allan 
Macdougall (Harper. 35.00). Judging 
from her letters, the famous American 
poet was a charming and lovable wo- 
man with many fine qualities. Her 
witty, conversational stvle makes this 
collection enjovable reading. But 
those who read the personal mail of 
the great dead to discover how they 
felt and thought off the record about 
love, polities, poetry, and religion 
will be disappointed by Miss Millay’s 
published epistles. We look in vain for 
profound observations on poetry or on 
the contemporary 
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scene (such as we 
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lind, for example, in the equally per- 
sonal letters of Keats). In other 
words, this is a pleasant book, com- 
prised mainly of small talk; it is not 
an autobiography, nor does it add to 
Miss Millay’s stature as a literary 
figure. 

YOUTH ON TRIAL, by Lucian J. 
Ciletti (Beller the World Press. 83.75). 
That the world today is in chaos and 
on the threshold of another war is the 
suiding and motivating theme behind 
the 153 essays written by the boys and 
virls of a Pennsylvania High School. 
In reading this unusual volume one 
comes away with the feeling that the 
ulterances and beliefs of these youths 
readily attests to the axiom that Chris- 
tianity and good citizenship begin at 
home. Mr. Ciletti deserves much credit 
in compiling the collection particu- 
larly at a time when the world is in 
desperate need of a lift. 
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COMMUNISM 


The February issue of BLACKFRIARS is de- 
voted to the subject of Communism and con- 
sists of lectures delivered at the Conference 
sponsored by the International Committee of 
the Newman Association and held in London 
in December, 1952. This number comprises 
approximately 72 pp. and costs 40 cents. 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND 
OF COMMUNISM 
Rev. D. J. B. Hawkins, DD., Ph.D. 
Very Rev. Ian Hislop, O.P., Ph.D., M.A. 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF 
MUNISM 
H. R. Brech of The Economist 
THE COMMUNIST VIEW OF SCIENCE 
R. H. Richens, M.A. 
COMMUNISM IN SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY 
Victor Frank 
The number also includes contributions by 
other speakers at the Conference, including 
Richard O'Sullivan, Q.C. 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 


34 Bloomsbury Street, London, W. C. 1 
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A blazing torch of truth 
from Cassino’s ashes... 


YOUTH ON TRIAL 


By Major Lucian J. Ciletti 


A unique, stirring story of ONE little dedi- 
cated person who dared ALL for young 
people, country and God, and 153 young 
Americans bravely speaking out on better- 
ing tomorrow’s world. Well-printed, fully 
illustrated, with deeply moving Memorial 
Day Address to inspire every liberty-loving 
American. Especially recommended for 
teachers, librarians, social workers. 


Acclaimed nationally by 14 leading review- 
ers including The New York Times, The 
New York Herald Tribune, Cumulative Bool. 
Review Digest (Sept., 1952), America, 
Books on Trial, and The Catholic World. 
Coverage also in NEA Journal. 


Featured by VOICE OF AMERICA round 


the world in forty-six languages. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: To 
educators, libraries and similar sources. 
five or more copies, $3.10 per copy, includ- 
ing shipping costs. Single copy, $3.25. 
Order directly to: BETTER THE WORLD 
PRESS, Washington, Pa. 
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Lenten Reading 


THE SEVEN SWORDS 

by Gerald Vann, O.P. 
Written to give us a deeper understanding of 
Our Lady's sorrows and through this a happier 
acceptance of our own. With eight reproduc- 
tions of El Greco's paintings. $3.00 


THE HIDDEN STREAM 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
Conferences on apologetics given to the Cath- 


olic students at Oxford during Msgr. Knox's 
return visits. $3.00 


SOCIETY AND SANITY 
by F. J. Sheed 


On man and his relations to his kind—in mar- 
riage, education, the family, and society. 


$3.00 


BE NOT SOLICITOUS 

Edited by Maisie Ward 
True stories of the way in which God has 
helped the various authors’ families. A 54 
page introduction by Maisie Ward answers 
the questions such a book is bound to raise. 


$3.00 


From any bookstore 


The new TRUMPET contains our whole 
Spring list, extracts from these books, 
review of others, news of authors, etc. 
To get it free and postpaid 
Gloria MacGill. 


write tc 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 














College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
['welve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE | 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 








College of Saint Elizabeth 
conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
tandard requirements impus of 400 acre 
Modern residence halls. tegular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train 

ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 
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and 


Colleges 








Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Afhiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


™ hool Session 10 A. M. 3:40 g M. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Immaculata College 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 
B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 


Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Home Economics, 
Teacher Training 
Interesting campus life. All sports. 
Catalog and viewbook on request — Address 
Register 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters oF Notre DAME bE NAMUR 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 











College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of 


American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 
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Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course. 
Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. Write for catalogue. 














CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts lege for women. B.A., B.S 

business, home e 

teacher training, pre-med, pre-law. Twenty 
Philadelphia overlooking beautiful Chest 


Stimulating social and sports pr 





es. Science, music, 


tic and musical productions with nearby men's 
Cheerful, homelike living units, fireproc 
Pool. Farm and dairy. 325-acre 
lake for swimming and canoeing. 
Servants of the Imma 


ea 
sister 


Catalog on request. 


Registrar, Box C, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 





‘Elizabeth Seton School 


1061 NORTH BROADWAY, YONKERS 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Resident and Non-Resident Country School 
for Girls. 

Under the Direction of The Sisters of Charity. 
Accredited College Preparatory, General and 
Secretarial Courses, Art, Music, Speech, 
Drama. 

Athletic Program: Riding, Swimming, Hockey, 
Tennis, Basketball. 

Located on Beautiful Campus Overlooking 
the Hudson River. 

Fifteen Miles from New York City. 

For Information Apply 
DIRECTRESS 
1061 North Broadway, Yonkers 3, New York 
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Qualdly Foods. 


ECAUSE hors d’oeu- 
v. vres have been asso- 
es ‘ “ciated with gracious din- 
of ing from time immemo- 
“ays rial, Sexton searches the 
@-/ Seven Seas to bring you 
Ss the finest, most delicate 
ff shrimp, lobster, sardines, 
“ad , anchovies, tuna, smoked 
\\ oysters and caviar. At 
the better independent 

F food stores. 





John Sexton & Co., Sexton Sq., Chicago, Ill. 
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Information About the Catholic 
Church 


Paulist Information Centers 


NEW YORK, N. Y. - 2 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. - 5 Park Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. - 125 W. Saratoga Street 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

329 Monroe Avenue, N.W. 
TORONTO, CANADA 647 Markham Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 911 8S. Wabash Avenue 


Public Reading Rooms 
Free Instruction Courses 


Information Service for Non-Catholics and 
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You won't miss a single copy of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD if you send in your re- 
newal order before the expiration date of 
your subscription. It requires four weeks 
to fill subscription orders — or change ad- 
dresses—so the first copy of the magazine to 
be sent out would be the first issue after the 
service period 

We cannot promise to fill requests for back 
numbers of the magazine, so please send in 
your renewal orders in advance of expiration 


dates 


Gratefully, 
Circulation Department 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y 

















“Il have never smoked a cigar 
at its price level that equalled 
2 Dexter in honest to good- 
ness smoking pleasure.” 


Popular since i874 


Cees *- G. Sullivan, Inc., Manchester, N. H.gauue 

















DID YOU KNOW — 


That the Catholic Unity League of 
the Paulist Fathers has been active 
for thirty-six years? 


That it has financed 94 lecture 
courses for non-Catholics in 
churches, theaters and school audi- 
toriums? 


That it has a Mail Order Loan 
Library of nearly 15,000 volumes? 


That it purchases every worth while 


Catholic book? 


That it has loaned to its members 
280,919 books? 


That it has distributed gratis 
1,562,656 books and pamphlets at 
a cost of $200 000? 


That it has guided over 2,760 con- 
verts to the Church? 


Will you join us? 
If so, send TWO DOLLARS to 


THE CATHOLIC UNITY 
LEAGUE 


415 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Yours in Christ, 


BERTRAND L. Conway, 
of the Paulist Fathers. 


Subscribe Now to 


THE CATHOLIC UNITY LEAGUE 
415 West 59th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


For the attached $ enter my name 
as a member for one year 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Who ts the Unhappy Sictteth? 


Out of every sixty people in the 
world today one isa REFUGEE! 


To YOU, one of the lucky fifty-nine 
who still possess a home and hope for 
the future. an appeal will be made again. 
in all parishes of the U.S. om? March 


15th. Laetare Sunday. for the 
cr ae 
BISHOPS’ FUND FOR VICTIMS OF WAR 


Your prayers and help are asked on 
that day for the homeless “sixtieth”: 


over 10.000.000 outeasts of “hot 
war in Korea and Indo-China: 


Kseapees from tyranny and “cold 
war: 2.000.000 in West Germany 
and Trieste, 3.000.000) in) Hone 
Kong and Formosa: 


8.000.000 Expellees in’ Germany 
and Austria: 


the long-suffering “hard core” of 


DPs: 
Italy's so-called “surplus” millions: 


the near-million homeless Arabs in 


the Near East. 
For the spiritual and firaterial trage- 


dies of the world today. THE GREAT 
EST NEED OF ALL IS CHARITY! 


SHOW YOUR CHARITY ON MARCH I5th! 











Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them... the men 
who service your account... the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 








odes MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York + Chicago - Boston » New Orleans + Los Angeles 





